THIS IS HOME 


In one room in the cellar, these German children are growing up 
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Spot Had a Habit 


Dap AND MOTHER go to church reg- 
ularly now. In a way I guess the credit 
goes to my dog, Spot. 

When we moved to the country dad 
bought him for a bird dog, but Spot 
never seemed to understand that. In- 
stead of pointing and retrieving birds, 
he chased them. For several years it 
didn’t matter, but then dad decided to 
keep chickens. Spot was delighted, but 
he kept the hens in such a nervous 
state that they wouldn’t lay. 

One day dad got disgusted and gave 
Spot to a farmer at the other end of 
the valley. We didn’t miss him so much 
until Sunday morning. His habit of 
chasing things came in handy when we 
brought in the cows. Without him it 
took so long that I didn’t get to Sunday 
school. 


Axzout NOON the phone rang and the 
pastor told dad that Spot was sitting 
on the church steps and wouldn’t budge 
for anyone. I recalled that he always 
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met me after Sunday school and ac- 
companied me home. He’d been doing 
it ever since I was too little to walk 
along the road alone. 

We drove down to church and found 
Spot just as the pastor had said. A torn 
rope dangled from his neck and there 
were raw places on his skin where he 
had struggled to break loose. It was 
apparent he had spared no effort to get 
to church. We figured he had made 
about five miles across country that 
morning after the church bell reminded 
him of his appointment. 

Dad cleared his throat and spoke 
soothingly as he untied the rope. “Dirty 
shame...” and “too good a dog to be 
were some of the things I 
heard as Spot jumped into the car. 

Until he can be trained differently 
we're buying our eggs from a neighbor, 


” 


it-toune) ommnae 


but dad says it’s little enough to pay | 


for being reminded of one’s Sunday 
obligation. 
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What price in Poland? 

How much would the Communist 
government in Poland have to give for 
the blessing of the Roman Catholic 
Church? This month it seemed that the 
price would be higher than govern- 
ment leaders were likely to pay. 

Catholics were asking for (1) an of- 
ficial daily Catholic newspaper. A 
Catholic paper now published in War- 
saw is not under official church control. 
Catholics want (2) a free hand in edu- 
cating Poland’s Roman Catholic chil- 
dren. c 

Communists answered that request 
this month by ruling that all boys and 
girls between 16 and 21—including stu- 
dents for the priesthood—must serve in 
newly formed, government-directed 
youth organizations. 

It would be a fine thing for Polish 
Communists if they could get a friendly 
endorsement from the Roman Catholic 
bishops. Most Poles are faithful Cath- 
olics. Communists can never be sure 
they have won the hearts of the people 
so long as the church stands grim, tight- 
lipped, sternly neutral. 

“If the church would appeal to the 
people to join in reconstruction, it 
would bring greater results than are 
achieved now,” acknowledged Vice 
Minister Wladyslaw Wolski. “We want 
the church to let the people know it 
joins in this effort. In maintaining aloof- 
ness, the people are convinced the 
church does not support the govern- 
ment and the national effort.” 


Secret directions 

From Rome the Polish Cardinal 
Hlond had come home with secret or- 
ders from the Pope regarding relations 
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- with Communists, newspapermen re- | 


ported from Warsaw this month. On | 
Feb. 5 the Cardinal talked things over 
with Poland’s 25 bishops. 

The Pope had given full approval to | 
terms offered by the church as the price | 
of an agreement with the government, | 
a church spokesman declared. Premier 
Joseph Cyrankiewicz, to whom the 
terms had been given in December, 
made no reply. 

The Catholic Church in Poland must 
realize “it cannot be a political partner 
of the state” and must “cease interfer- 
ing in politics,’ reported Maj. Gen. 
Viktor Grosz, head of the Foreign Office 
press bureau. 

With neither church nor state show- 
ing willingness to yield, Poland seemed 
this month to be marked as a major 
battleground for Kremlin vs. Vatican. 


Big proposal for Lutherans 

Merger of all foreign mission work | 
of National Lutheran Council churches | 
was proposed this month. The proposal | 
came from Dr. Theodore P. Fricke, 
Foreign Board secretary of the Amer- | 
ican Lutheran Church. y 

All mission properties of the eight 
NLC churches would be transferred to 
a Division of Foreign Missions of the 
National Lutheran Council, according 
to the Fricke proposal. “We could or- 
ganize our forces into one co-operative 
enterprise having many advantages for 
a united advance,” he said. 

Dr. Fricke spoke at the annual meet- 
ing of the Lutheran Foreign Missions 
Conference of America. He said that 
his proposal would require that the 
present character of the National Lu- 
theran Council would have to be 
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Merce Missions? 


Presidents of National Lutheran Council churches agreed last month to establish 
a Commission on Orphaned Missions. It will administer grants of $475,000 to 
sustain work in seven countries during 1948. 


changed greatly to adapt it for such a 
major administrative task. “It will be 
necessary to enlarge the authority of 
the Council by granting autonomy of 
administration in the field of foreign 
missions.” 

Churches of the Council are not quite 
ready for “so bold a venture,” Dr. 
Fricke acknowledged. Until they get 
ready, they could use a Division of 
Foreign Missions as an agency in co- 
operation and co-ordination of their 
individual efforts. They could publish 
a single foreign mission magazine, set 
up a common agency for purchasing 
supplies, promote training schools. 

Some progress along the line of the 
Fricke proposal was made by the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council last month 
when it established a Commission on 
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Orphaned Missions. Through this 
agency the Council will unite in main- 
taining missions which Lutherans of 
other countries are unable to support 
under present circumstances. 
Lutherans of America have provided 
$3,000,000 since 1940 for missions sup- 
ported in prewar years by Norway, 
Denmark, Finland, and Germany. Nor- 
way and Denmark have now fully re- 
sumed responsibility for this support. 


Christians must act 

“If Christians hope to be effective in 
their support of constructive interna- 
tional measures, they must act con- 
cretely and with precision,” Dr. O. 
Frederick Nolde told the opening wor- 
ship session of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education in Grand 
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Rapids on Feb. 8. A case in point is the 
International Bill of Rights which the 
United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights is preparing. “The Bill has no 
precedent in the history of mankind,” 
declared the speaker, “and yet very 
few people have awakened to its im- 
portance.” 

Americans must meet two obstacles 
in the matter of human rights, Dr. 
Nolde asserted. “First we must recog- 
nize the need for improvement of our 
domestic practice in the matter of non- 
discrimination on grounds of race and 
color. Second, we must offset the feel- 
ing which many have that we do not 
want outsiders to meddle in our af- 
fairs.” On the other hand, Americans 
have rights and freedoms which we 
should seek to make available to peo- 
ple in other lands who do not possess 
them. 

Christians will find it wise to con- 
centrate their efforts on provisions for 
religious freedom, in view of experi- 
ence with totalitarian pressures, the 
speaker concluded. In his estimation 
the articles on freedom of conscience 
and belief now under consideration are 
“reasonably satisfactory.” 


Drink question 

“Repeal has failed,’ asserted Dr. 
George A. Little of Toronto, before the 
pastors’ section of the Council. Ef- 
ficient sales promotion has made 58 
million drinkers in America consume 
about half the liquor used by the world 
population of two billion. But the 
churches are becoming alerted. Though 
the liquor interests are strong finan- 
cially, they are weakened morally and 
are now definitely on the defensive. A 
“hot war” on the whole alcohol prob- 
lem is in prospect. 

Liquor was one of the six major 
threats to the continued existence of 
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Christian civilization cited by Wilbur 


LaRoe, Jr., moderator of the Presby- | 
terian Church in the U.S.A., in ad- | 


dressing a fellowship banquet of the 
Council. The five others are: 
tarianism, atheism, militarism, 
prejudice, and broken homes. 

A further comment on the drink 
question was offered by Dr. Frank S. 


race 


Mead, editor of the Christian Herald: | 


“The religious educators are hamstrung 
in fighting all this first by the fact that 
so many of the big liquor men are 
leading laymen in the churches, and 
second by the fact that the churches are 
so hopelessly divided among them- 
selves.” 


Religious education 

An effective program of Christian 
teaching supplementing the child’s gen- 
eral education must be Protestantism’s 
answer to the increasing demand for 
parochial schools, the Council was told 
by its director of weekday religious 
education, Dr. Erwin L. Shaver. To 
further the weekday religious educa- 
tion program now operating in co- 
operation with the public schools, Dr. 
Shaver pointed out the “absolute neces- 


sity of establishing inter-faith commit- | 


tees with definitely agreed-upon reg- 


ulations and insistence on impartial 


practices.” 


“It is time we explored as well as 
talked about the possibilities of teaching | 
religion in and by the public schools,” | 


he added. Regardless of the outcome of 
present, or possibly later court battles, 
weekday religious education faces a 
turning point. “The years ahead will 
decide whether the central concepts 
on which our work is based are sound 
and are to be accepted not only by 
church leaders, but by religiously 
minded citizens generally.” 

Weekday religious education classes 
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totali- | 


are being held in 3,000 communities 
throughout the country. Enrollment has 
doubled in the past five years and now 
stands at 2,000,000. Requests for set- 
ting up similar programs have come 
from Hawaii, the Philippines, Hungary, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 


No threat to Christians 

Clashes between the Hindus and Mos- 
lems have had no marked effects on the 
Christian church in India, Miss Nona 
Diehl reported on her return from a 
three-month visit to the Andhra Lu- 
theran Church. Some of the Indian 
Christians, however, are concerned 
about what would happen to the mis- 
sionaries should the government take a 
definite stand against Christianity. 

“One member of a church council 
asked,” Miss Diehl said, “if the mis- 
sionaries would leave or stay and suf- 


fer with them.” Courage of the mis- 
sionaries would have a grave effect on 
the cause of Christianity. 

Thus far the rioting has enabled 
Christians to render good works. The 
director of public welfare appealed to 
the Christians, who are only 2 per cent 
of the population, to help in the emer- 
gency. 

“Hindus and Moslems alike were very 
much amazed that the Christians re- 
sponded,” the executive secretary of 
the ULC Women’s Missionary Society 
said. “They wanted to know what the 
Christians were up to. Christians ex- 
plained, ‘Our religion teaches us to help 
when there is suffering.’ ” 

Most of the illiterates do not know 
what the fighting is all about, Miss 
Diehl said. When questioned, many 
refugees reported no one had threat- 
ened them. They were just “afraid.” 


Special welcome was given Miss Nona Diehl (fourth from right, front row) by 
the executive council of the Andhra Lutheran Church in India. The church pres- 
ident, the Rev. E. Prakasem (seated on Miss Diehl’s right) reported to her: “There 
is a pressing need and a bright opportunity for Christian service among the women 


of India... . We would suggest that in selecting and commissioning missionary 
personnel you will persuade women with specialized qualifications in evangelism, 
medical work, and rural service to accept service in India.” 
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Union church 

Majority of Lutherans in India want 
to keep negotiations open with the 
Union Church of South India, Miss 
Diehl said. Friendship for this body 
even caused some Lutherans to oppose 
the organization of a united Lutheran 
church. 

“Some wanted Lutherans to unite so 
there would be only one body to nego- 
tiate a union with the other denomina- 
tions,” Miss Diehl reported. “Others 
wanted Lutherans to remain divided for 
fear that the members would become so 
interested in the Lutheran union that 
they would want nothing to do with the 
United Church.” The Lutheran churches 
are about the same size as the United 
Church. 


No liquor in Lent 

Giving up alcoholic beverages during 
Lent has been requested of Roman 
Catholics in the Toronto area by Car- 
dinal McGuigan. They should not 
serve liquor to others or visit places 
where drinks are sold. All money that 
would ordinarily be spent on liquor 
should be given to charity. 

Alcoholic beverages are not in them- 
selves evil, the cardinal said, but “can 
easily become a source of evil, both 
moral and physical. ... Total abstinence 
from the use of intoxicating drinks will 
harm no one. On the contrary, it will 
remove from their lives that which may 
easily be the cause of ruin.” 


Old Testament coming 


First draft of a new translation of all 
but eight books of the Old Testament 
has been completed, states Dr. Luther 
Weigle. He is chairman of the commit- 
tee preparing the Revised Standard 
Version. Translation of the New Testa- 
ment was published in 1946. The Old 
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Testament translation is scheduled for. | 
1950. | 

Two books of Chronicles, Nehemiah, } 
Isaiah, Micah, and Zephaniah, and paris | 
of Jeremiah and Job are not yet dealt 
with by the Old Testament committee, | 
says Dr. Weigle. 

‘“Mimeographed drafts of books of the 
Old Testament will soon be sent to J 
members of the New Testament section 
and of the advisory committee for re- 
view, criticism, and suggestions,” Dr. 
Weigle reports. The Old Testament 
committee will meet for 44 days during 
1948 to work on the translation. Four- 
teen Bible scholars are co-operating in 
the task. 


Gerstenmaier and Sasse coming 

Director of Hilfswerk, Protestant re- 
lief organization in Germany, was due 
in New York this week. He is Dr. 
Eugen Gerstenmaier. His trip to Amer- 
ica was arranged by the Emergenc# 
Planning Council of the Missouri Synod, 
states Religious News Service. 

Dr. Gerstenmaier was among those 
involved in the July 20, 1944, plot to 
assassinate Hitler. He was-in prison 
under sentence of death when Amer- 
ican troops set him free. In 1945 he | 
became leader of the large agency re- 
sponsible for distributing relief sup- | 
plies among Protestant churches in 
Germany. His leadership has been ex- | 
traordinarily vigorous and resourceful. | 

Missouri Synod spokesmen state also 
that they are bringing Dr. Herman Sasse 
to the U.S. in the near future. He has 
been a progessor of theology in the 
University of Erlangen. His book, Was 
heisst lutherisch? was published in 
America in 1938 under the title, Here 
We Stand. He was among the relatively 
few German university professors who 
took a strongly anti-Nazi stand during 
the Hitler period. 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Communism in college 

THE “COLD WAR” in Germany has in- 
vaded the realm of education. Non- 
communist students have been finding 
it almost impossible to gain admittance 
to the Soviet-controlled University of 
Berlin. 

Because “of student complaints, the 
U.S. Military Government is planning 
to open an American university for 
non-communist students. When U.S. 
military occupation authorities hand 
over their job to a civilian organiza- 
tion in the near future, it is to be hoped 
that this educational project may be 
continued and enlarged. 


Music in Sweden 

THE SWEDISH TOWN of Avesta is not 
large, for iron and mining settlements 
do not develop greatly in meagerly pop- 
ulated Sweden. Yet Avesta cultivates 
music. Inhabitants have developed, for 
their own enjoyment, five large choirs, 
one band, two boys’ bands and 500 
other musicians. These last Avesta has 
used, among other organizations, in a 
symphony orchestra which recently 
celebrated its 25th anniversary by giv- 
ing a concert in the Royal Academy of 
Music in Stockholm. 

These musicians are gathered from all 
walks of life—machinists, mill hands, 
miners and engineers—and are all ama- 
teurs. The town authorities likewise 
provide after-school musical training 
for all the children of Avesta. 


Finns make progress 

FInLanp’s rapid recovery from its 
wartime disasters is remarkable, even 
aside from the enormous burden of 
reparations laid upon her. Russia’s 
Jemand for $300,000,000 in goods has 
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been doubled by the exaction of de- 
livery of the same at 1938 prices. Never- 
theless the Finns have already delivered 
about half of such reparations de- 
manded, though they have until 1952 
to complete their task. 

In order to get the materials to pay 
this bill in “locomotives, cellulose fac- 
tories, paper mills, power stations and 
lumber,” Finland has been cutting and 
shipping lumber and other wood prod- 
ucts at a rate of 6,500,000 cubic meters 
more than nature supplies in growth 
annually. 

Finland’s problem is still further 
complicated by the need of resettling 
and equipping the 500,000 farmers 
forced from the Finnish territory seized 
by Russia, and others who had to flee 
before the Germans. The U.S. is help- 
ing Finland with loans to aid Finnish 
imports, and to turn more of their ex- 
ports westward. 


Nationalization 

How FAR CONTROL reaches in Britain’s 
nationalization of her railway systems 
is indicated by the other items involved. 
Britain’s largest travel agencies, Thomas 
Cook & Sons and Dean & Dawson, Ltd., 
are incorporated in the nationalization, 
also a goodly number of hotels, over 
50,000 houses for railway employees, 
100 small steamships, 11,000 motor cars, 
200 inter-urban busses, and docks at 76 
ports. 

Naturally this is of special interest 
to the tax-conscious public of Britain, 
since it greatly expands the Govern- 
ment personnel. Former stockholders 
are doubly disgruntled; they were paid 
less than they thought the railways 
were worth, and their taxes are in- 
creased. 


DPs arrive in Canada 

CANADA IS IN EARNEST about en- 
couraging displaced persons in Europe 
to come to her shores. But she wants 
to be sure she gets what she wants. To 
that end Canadian officials are making 
their selections in the British zone of 
Germany—at Hannover, Luebeck and 
Duesseldorf. Selections are also being 
made in the U.S. zone—at Amberg, 
Munich and Stuttgart, and in the 
French zone at Haslach. 

Immigrants have already begun to 
arrive in Canada. The first, a group of 
Ukrainian refugees, are even now at 
work in the Hollinger gold mines. To 
hasten the flow of immigrants, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway has bought 
a former German liner, Huascaran, and 
is converting it to accommodate 800 im- 
migrants for each trip. 


Fresh 


PROGRESSIVE GROCERS are co-operating 
with Western Growers Association to 
make their customers buyer-conscious 
of fresh vegetables. Consumers have 
so decidedly turned to canned and 
frozen foods that the fresh vegetable 
marketers realized something had to 
be done. 

Western Growers, which ships 35 per 
cent of the total supply appearing on 
the market, took the initiative. Now 
their products are packaged, but first 
they are whirled in a mixture of germ- 
icides and fungicides and crushed ice; 
cleansed in circulating water; dried and 
cooled to 44 degrees before being care- 
fully crated in transparent containers, 
in order that the customer may clearly 
view the protected contents. 

In this way the former 25 per cent 
transportation loss of the products is 
almost entirely eliminated, since the 
finished packages are delivered directly 
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from refrigerator cars. The public does | 
not seem to mind the slight extra cost. 


Recordings are coming 

PETRILLO’S EMBARGO on recordings is | 
simply shifting the base of operations. | 
The Dictaphone Corporation of New | 
York has taken over the Dictaphone © 
Co., Ltd., in England, which it has partly © 
owned in the past. RCA Victor Mexi- | 
cana, a subsidiary of RCA of America, | 
intends soon to be making 500,000 rec- 
ords a month at its new plant near 
Mexico City. The bulk of the produc- 
tion is slated for Mexico and Central 
America. A new record plant is also 
being built at Sao Paulo in Brazil. 

Columbia Records, Inc., promises 
1,000,000 records yearly from its new 
plant in Mexico City. Mexican radio 
and film artists will record 90 per cent 
of this production. U.S. musicians and 
name bands will record the remaining 
10 per cent, but this will not help 
Petrillo’s organization much. 


Here and there 


SINCE THE END of the war the Ukraine 
has succeeded in building 641,000 
dwelling units and 20,000 schools, hos- 
pitals, and clubhouses for her farmers. 
This far outdistances the rest of Russia. 
... THE U.S. has sold railroad bridges, _ 
left over from war operations, to the 
Philippine Republic. The sale also in- | 
cludes 202 new spans that can be con- 
verted to any gauge, or used as high- | 
way bridges. . . . Because of Mexico’s | 
severe loss of draught animals through 
her epidemic of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, the U.S. is supplying farm ma- 
chinery to take their place, and is ex- 
tending a $5,000,000 loan in order to 
finance the arrangement through the 
Export-Import Bank. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Washington 


STORM CENTER of the current con- 
troversy over the plight of the Navajo 
Indians is the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
of the Department of the Interior, 
known more commonly as the Indian 
Bureau. One of the oldest government 
agencies (1824), this sprawling, well- 
entrenched bureau has been the target 
of severe criticism for its handling of 
the whole American Indian problem. 

The issue is between continued pa- 
ternalism, prolonging the ancient sta- 
tus of Indians as wards of the federal 
government, and a movement to free 
the Indians from federal control and 
encourage their assimilation into our 
society as full-fledged citizens. This has 
resolved itself into a tug-of-war hbe- 
tween the Indian Bureau, chief pro- 
ponent of paternalism, and the Senate 
Public Lands Committee, champion of 
emancipation. 


Passace of the “Wheeler-Howard 
Act” in 1934 under Indian Bureau pres- 
sure reversed a growing trend toward 
emancipation, and strengthened bu- 
reaucratic control. It halted the allot- 
ment of land to individual Indians and 
returned all unallotted land to tribal 
ownership, to be administered by the 
Bureau. 

It gave the Bureau control of 
$19,000,000 in tribal funds. It set up a 
fund of $10,000,000 to be used for loans 
to Indian tribes, corporations, and in- 
dividuals. It encouraged tribes to adopt 
constitutions which would vest strong 
centralized power in the tribal council, 
subject to Bureau approval. 

Effects of this legislation were dam- 
aging. It gave rise to a multiplication 
of functions and personnel in the Bu- 
reau, with increasing regimentation of 
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the lives of the Indians. By strengthen- 
ing the tribal structure and making the 
tribe the channel of government bene- 
fits, it encouraged a return to racial 
consciousness and segregation. 

The communal system of land tenure 
took away the individual Indian’s in- 
centive to improve his property and 
provide for his family’s security. The 
loan fund put many individuals and 
groups under obligation to the Bureau. 


ONE LOOPHOLE in the “Wheeler-How- 
ard Act” was that its provisions ex- 
tended only to those tribes which ac- 
cepted it in a tribal election. The proud 
and independent Navajos, by far the 
largest of the tribes, refused to accept 
the Act in spite of extreme pressure by 
the Bureau. Resentment at this rebuff 
has colored the Bureau’s relationship 
to the Navajo tribe and its handling of 
their problems. 

Senator Hugh Butler, chairman of the 
Public Lands Committee, spearheads 
the movement for emancipation of the 
Indians. He has introduced bills pro- 
viding for liquidation and distribution 
of tribal property of the 10 most ad- 
vanced tribes, and conferring of com- 
plete citizenship on their members. He 
favors a long-term program including 
progressive elimination of the reserva- 
tion system, repeal of the “Wheeler- 
Howard Act,” and gradual assumption 
of health, welfare, and educational 
services to American Indians by the 
states where the Indians live. 

Most careful students of the problem 
agree that the long-term aims should 
be termination of federal wardship and 
assimilation of American Indians into 
full citizenship. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


He Could be President 


By CARL F. YAEGER 


Militant leader of Germany's socialists describes 


the church's opportunity in the postwar situation 


I First mer Dr. Kurt Schumacher, 
chairman of the SPD—Social Demo- 
cratic Party of Germany—the morning 
after the collapse of the Foreign Min- 
isters’ Conference in London. My sec- 
retary, a former Nazi internee, made 
the necessary arrangements. 

It has been said that Schumacher is 
by all odds the most talked about po- 
litical figure in Germany today. He is 
no happy handshaker, rather shy and 
depressed. He slumped in his chair as 
though weighed down by the wide- 
spread suffering and chaos reflected in 
the charred and gutted buildings that 
raised their ugly frames in the grey 
light of the winter’s morning. 

Reference to a then recent article on 
Dr. Schumacher in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post broke the ice. “It was an ex- 
cellent article, brilliantly written,” he 
said. “I regret just one sentence, though. 
I wish you would tell your American 
friends that I think the writer put the 
colors on a bit too thick. Perhaps Amer- 
icans love to dramatize.” 

“How could I,” he added, grasping 
his empty right coat-sleeve, “carry a 
gun and kill communists?” Russian 
shrapnel took his right arm during the 
first world war when he was nineteen. 
It may have been past and present 
memories of the Russians that caused 
him to shift to the edge of his chair and 
reveal a flash of that dynamic per- 
sonality which has made him without 


Mr. Yaeger is a Lutheran representative on the 
CRALOG staff (Council of Relief Agencies 


Licensed for Operations in Germany). 
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Kurt SCHUMACHER 
... “How could I fight Communists?” 


equal as a public speaker in Germany. 
Dr. SCHUMACHER receives many let- 
ters from big and little people in Amer- 
ica. “You would be surprised to know 
how disturbed they are over our dis- 
tress. All betray a genuine concern 
for our well-being,” he added warmly. 
“Were it not for the gifts from Amer- 
ica, the German people could not go 
on.” These gifts from America Schu- 
macher likes to call “moral calories.” 
It was good to hear this from the 
leader of the largest political party in 
the British zone and the most influen- 
tial political force in Germany. I was 
happy, with reservations, for I knew 
how much more could and ought to be 
done for the relief of the distressed. 
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Dr. Schumacher’s political views have 
been given wide publicity. He formed 
a good impression of the United States 
during a visit last fall, but admitted he 
moved pretty fast. His opinions were of 
necessity superficial. 

He doesn’t like the way things are 
going in Germany and has a lot to say 
about the policies of the occupying 
forces. His criticisms spare neither 
friend nor foe. Kurt Schumacher may 
be a cripple physically, but not men- 
tally. As far back as 1910 when he was 
confirmed in the Evangelische Pfarr- 
kirche in Kulm, West Prussia—long be- 
fore he earned his Ph.D., and for many 
years since—his consistency and cour- 
age have earned him the devotion of the 
masses of little people who bear his 
country’s crushing burdens. 

The bitter blasts of 10 years’ concen- 
tration camp confinement have sent his 
roots deep. Meeting Schumacher today 
amid the prevailing winds of political 
indecision and apathy you can’t help 
but feel he is one of the few men in 
Germany able to hold the line against 
the inner paralyzing despair. 

It has been officially stated that if the 
German people were called upon to 
elect a president, Schumacher would 
be the man. But politics, he admits, 
are not the only solution to the many 
problems that block his country’s re- 
covery. Determined spiritual leader- 
ship is essential if Germany is to re- 
alize enduring democratic objectives. 


ScHUMACHER was quite ready to voice 
his opinions regarding the church un- 
der the Nazis. “In general, the churches 
reacted only when they and their inter- 


ests were attacked. They failed in the. 


early critical days to identify them- 
selves with humanity and democracy in 
the struggle against Nazism. They re- 
mained rather in detached seclusion,” 
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he declared. Some spiritual leaders— 
a heroic minority though—never wa- 
vered in their opposition to Nazism. A 
considerable number of the clergy 
sought to walk a middle course. The 
rest went along with the Nazis. 

Dr. Schumacher is deeply concerned 
about the future of the church. The 
church, as he observes it today, is miss- 
ing a real opportunity during the food 
crisis by its failure to challenge certain 
more fortunate sections of the German 
population. While the present internal 
crisis in Germany is primarily an eco- 
nomic-political problem, Schumacher is 
of the opinion that the church should be 
a powerful factor in arousing a unifying 
social consciousness strong enough to 
overcome sectional and individual in- 
terests, and selfishness. 


SCHUMACHER WANTS the church to 
stay out of politics. “It should not be- 
come a political power-factor nor an 
ally of a political party,” he insisted. 
“The church’s task should be to bring 
the people into full range of the moral, 
ethical, and spiritual implications of 
democratic ideals and social justice. 
The church must not remain silent.” 
The hunger and despair of the masses 
of little people call for a militant Chris- 
tianity. 

The economic and political crisis in 
Germany, Schumacher believes, will 
come within the next three months. 
Whether this is true or not, it is a sure 
thing that Kurt Schumacher will con- 
tinue to champion the cause of the lit- 
tle people. As far as is in his power he 
intends to see that his country achieves 
its democratic destiny in its own way— 
always grateful for help from abroad, 
but determined to employ every re- 
source at its disposal until the battle is 
won and Germany again takes her place 
in the family of nations. 
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Only Six Months Until Amsterdam 


By FREDERICK E. REISSIG 


Plans are being completed for the first assembly of the World Council of Churches. 


It will not be an outing for tourists, but a humble and sober gathering 


‘Ter us Now unite in praying the 
prayer our Lord taught us, each in his 
own tongue.” These are the first words 
I heard on the first day of my work in 
Geneva. 

A devotional service was being held 
at World Council of Churches head- 
quarters for 30 or more church leaders 
from various countries. These leaders 
had gathered to make final plans for 
the world assembly in Amsterdam in 
August. 

My first impression as I began serving 
at this unique center is that there is a 
profound spiritual atmosphere in which 
all discussions and planning take place. 
Surely the spirit of God is active here. 

My second impression is that there 
has been an amazing amount of pre- 
paratory work done, and will continue 
to be done, for this first assembly. No 
half-baked papers or plans will be pre- 
sented to the delegates as they gather 
from approximately 150 church bodies 
and from 50 countries. 

I have been deeply moved as I lis- 
tened day after day for a full week to 
these churchmen, clergy and lay, as 
they tackled the questions and problems 
which the churches will face at the as- 
sembly. During another full week the 
Study Commissions gave their best 
thought to the content and form of the 


DR. REISSIG, on leave from his position as 
secretary of the Council of Churches, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is now a public relations officer of 
the World Council of Churches with head- 
quarters in Geneva. He will serve at this post 
until after the Amsterdam assembly. 
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many studies that have been made dur- 
ing the past many months and which 
will serve as the basis for the discus- 
sions at the assembly. Some papers 
have been rejected. Others had to be 
rewritten three times. Amsterdam must 
have the best. Nothing less will do. 


THROUGHOUT THE CONFERENCES of these 
leaders during the last two weeks of 
January, there has been full recognition 
of the deep and growing despair among 
the peoples of the world, especially in 
Europe. Bishop Eivind Berggrav, Pas- 
tor Martin Niemoeller, and the Bishop 
of Chichester spoke movingly of this 
unhealthy mood. To illustrate this fact, 
Bishop Berggrav told this story: Bishop 
Fjellbu asked a young lad of 12 years 
of age in one of the narrow valleys of 
Norway, “Young fellow, what is the 
mind of the common people nowadays?” 
The lad quickly responded: “They are 
preparing for another war.” I am re- 
minded of what Bishop Otto Dibelius 
said as he sat at the dinner table in our 
home in Washington during his visit 
to America, “Humanly speaking,” he 
said, “everything is totally dark. It is 
only as a Christian that I can see any 
hope.” 

Were it not for the fact that the 
church leaders who are preparing for 
Amsterdam know something of the 
meaning of Christ’s words, “I am with 
you alway,” and “I have overcome the 
world,” they would not have courage 
to continue to plan for this gathering 
of the churches. Humanly speaking, 
these are dark days, but as Dr. John 
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R. Mott, still vigorous and hopeful in his 
82d year, said, “Our extremity is God’s 
opportunity.” 

It seems to me that one of the grounds 
for genuine hope for Amsterdam is the 
spirit in which preparations are made 
and in which the assembly will meet, 
that of humility and penitence and of 
utter dependence on the leading of the 
Holy Spirit. May all who come to Am- 
sterdam come not as happy tourists, 
but on their knees. It is God’s hour or 
man’s ruin. 


THIS ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT which 
takes more tangible form with the 
actual organization of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches at Amsterdam, is of 
course in no way a merging of church 
bodies. It is not to be a super-church. 
The name itself indicates that it is a 
council of churches, with each church 
body retaining its identity and integrity. 
It is, however, a visible and dramatic 
demonstration of the growing sense and 
need of Christian unity on the part of 
the churches around the world. 

Not all of the non-Roman church 
bodies have as yet declared their inten- 
tion of uniting with the World Council. 
According to the best available figure, 
eight out of 10 non-Roman Christians 
in the world will, through their re- 
spective church bodies, be a part of 
this World Council of Churches. The 
Russian church has not applied for 
membership, but the door remains open. 
It is expected, however, that official 
observers’ will be present in case steps 
are not formally taken to unite. 

The Roman Catholic Church through 
several sources has expressed the de- 
sire of having observers present. If 
permission is given by the proper au- 
thorities, it is expected that 10 observ- 
ers of this church will be present. It 
is of interest to note that several splen- 
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did articles have appeared in Roman 
Catholic journals concerning the World 
Council of Churches and the ecumenical 
movement in general. 

Plans are being made for the attend- 
ance of 1,400 persons, under the follow- 
ing categories: 450 delegates, about 350 
alternates, 100 youth delegates, the re- 
maining number to be allocated to con- 
sultants, fraternal delegates, observers, 
visitors, staff and representatives of 
the religious and secular press. 

Communion services at different pe- 
riods will be conducted by four general 
church bodies: the Netherlands Re- 
formed Church, Anglican Church, Or- 
thodox Church, and the Lutheran 
Church. The three official languages 
of the Assembly will be English, French, 
and German. 


IT WILL No DousT be of interest to all 
church people that on Jan. 23 one of 
the largest press conferences to be held 
in this center of so many international 
organizations was the one held by the 
World Council of Churches. Some 60 
press people, representing papers of 
many countries, listened with great in- 
terest to the story of the ecumenical 
movement and the plans for the coming 
assembly at Amsterdam. One jour- 
nalist, commenting on this conference, 
wrote: “The press people were disap- 
pointed when the conference adjourned, 
for they still had many questions to 
ask.” 

The conference was of one and a half 
hours’ duration. 

One might draw from this fact that 
the press is realizing that there must 
be a moral and spiritual foundation 
laid before any system of international 
relations or peace plans can be effective 
and that in the World Council of 
Churches they see new hope for the 
laying of such foundations. 
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I hope at a later time to bring the 
readers of THe LUTHERAN more about 
“the great new fact of our day” as the 
late Archbishop Temple cailed this 
ecumenical movement. 


Dr. S. C. MicHELFELDER is missed in 
Geneva these days, but his visit to the 
U.S. is of great significance on behalf 
of the still tragic needs in Europe. The 
Rev. Martin Dietrich is giving himself 
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wholeheartedly to the work in Dr. 
Michelfelder’s absence. We missed Dr. | 
Abdel Ross Wentz at the preparatory | 
meetings. We are happy, however, to 
witness the outstanding contribution 
that Dr. O. Frederick Nolde is render- 
ing as consultant of the churches at the 
United Nations. It was a pleasure to 
arrange a broadcast for Dr. Nolde on 
the subject “The Churches’ Contribu- 
tion to Peace.” 


WHERE ARE THE BIG CHURCHES? 


The 1948 Year Book of the United Lutheran Church in America 
is interesting reading. The life and work of the church can be studied 
therein from many angles. Its state of health can be gauged, and 
interesting facets of its life can be gleaned. 

Let us look, for instance, at its larger congregations. According 
to the Year Book there are 64 congregations with 1,000 or more com- 
muning members. Of this number, six had 2,000 or more communing 
members, and of the six, one had more than 3,000. 

Thirty, almost half of the number, are located in cities of 100,000 
or over population. Twenty-three are in cities of 25,000 to 99,999. 
Hight are situated in localities of 10,000 to 24,999. Three of the con- 
gregations are in localities listing 2,500 to 9,999 persons. Two of these 
three are in towns containing ULC seminaries, namely, Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, and Waterloo, Ontario, while the third is immediately 
adjacent to a sister-community of 25,000 to 99,999. Not overly many 
are in really large cities. New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia have 
but one each. Washington, D. C., Baltimore, and Cleveland also 
have one each, while Buffalo has three and Milwaukee, four. The 
city claiming more of these congregations than any other is Milwaukee 
with four; Minneapolis, Buffalo, and York, Pennsylvania, have three. 

As might be expected the state of Pennsylvania has the largest 
number of these congregations, 23. Wisconsin is second with seven, 
and Ohio third with six. Central Pennsylvania is first among the 
synods with 12 of the 64 congregations located on its territory. The 
Synod of the Northwest follows closely with 11, while the Pennsyl- 
vania Ministerium is third with seven. 

All except three of the congregations use English exclusively: 
two using English and German and one, English and Slovak. 


JouHN H. SarpESON 
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The UN Works for Human Rights 


By O. FREDERICK NOLDE 


The voice of the churches has been heard by statesmen seeking 


to frame a world treaty guaranteeing basic liberties to all men 


PROTESTANTS THROUGHOUT the world 
are recognizing with increasing clarity 
that there are times and places where 
Christians must speak with a firm, 
united voice, or they will not be heard. 
In the United States, the effect of such 
a united voice upon our government’s 
foreign policy has at various times been 
influential. 

We now face the necessity of uniting 
the Christian forces throughout the 
world in promoting peaceful and co- 
operative relations among the nations. 
That necessity led the World Council 
of Churches and the International Mis- 
sionary Council to form the Commission 
of the Churches on International Af- 
fairs—an agency through which Prot- 
estant and Orthodox Christendom can, 
if it will, speak with a united voice. 

It is fitting that the Commission 
should do all in its power to assist the 
United Nations in the creation of a 
moral world order. Regardless of the 
shouts and alarms that come out of the 
Security Council and occasionally the 
General Assembly, that moral order, in 
quieter conference rooms, is being 
sought. 


I HAD THE PRIVILEGE of representing 
the Commission of the Churches on In- 
ternational Affairs at the second session 
of the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights which met at Geneva in 
December 1947, under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. Prior to that 
time the Church Commission had sub- 
mitted memoranda to the Secretariat 
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of the United Nations making clear the 
position of the churches on matters of 
human rights in general and religious 
liberty in particular. The Church Com- 
mission had also distributed the drafts 
of the Declaration on Human Rights 
and of the Covenant to church leaders 
in over 40 countries. 

Because of this preparation it was 
possible for me to lay before the dele- 
gates at the second session of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights certain spe- 
cific requests which represented with 
reasonable accuracy the united thinking 
of Christians in many parts of the world. 

Here are some of the matters which 
the Church Commission urged upon 
the delegates. Expressions of conscience 
and belief should include worship, ob- 
servance, teaching, community or asso- 
ciation, and practice. The limitations to 
which the exercise of religious freedom 
shall be subject (such as public order 
and morality, and the rights and free- 
doms of others) ought to be specified 
by law and not left to capricious admin- 
istration. The right of religious teach- 
ing ought to be corporate as well as 
individual, since merely individual right 
of religious teaching might prohibit the 
right of man to so elementary an or- 
ganization as the Sunday school. The 
Church Commission also urged that 
the Declaration and the Covenant 
should recognize the relation of re- 
ligious liberty to other human freedoms 
such as the right of expression, as- 
sembly, and association. 
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THE DELEGATES GAVE careful attention 
to the recommendations offered in be- 
half of the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs. When the work 
of drafting a Declaration and a more 
binding Covenant was finished, it was 
possible to see the thinking of church 
leaders throughout the world reflected 
in the words of both documents. I be- 
lieve the Articles on religious freedom, 
which were published in THz LUTHERAN 
last month, may well be printed here 
again. 


DECLARATION: Individual freedom of thought 
and conscience, to hold and change beliefs, is 
an absolute and sacred right. Every person has 
the right, either alone or in community with 
other persons of like mind and in public or 
private, to manifest his beliefs in worship, ob- 
servance, teaching, and practice. 

COVENANT: Every person shall have the right 
to freedom of religion, conscience, and belief, 
including the right, either alone or in com- 
munity with other persons of like mind, to hold 
and manifest any religious or other belief, to 
change his belief, and to practice any form of 
religious worship and observance, and he shall 
not be required to do any act which is contrary 
to such worship and observance. 

Every person of full age and sound mind shall 
be free, either alone or in community with other 
persons of like mind, to give and receive any 
form of religious teaching, and in the case of a 
minor the parent or guardian shal! be free to 
determine what religious teaching he shall re- 
ceive. 

The above rights and freedoms shall be subject 
only to such limitations as are prescribed by law 
and are necessary to protect public order and 
welfare, morals and the rights and freedoms of 
others. 


THESE TWO ARTICLES take an added 
significance when interpreted in their 
relation to other articles. Promising as 
the present drafts are, let me emphasize 
that they are not final. They will be 
criticized by the Member States. They 
must then be reconsidered by the Hu- 
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man Rights Commission, sent to the 
Economic and Social Council, and 
finally to the General Assembly. 

We are also faced with the grave 
problem of making these Articles, once 
they are established in final form, an 
actuality the world over, or at least in 
those nations which put their pledge 
to the final draft of the Covenant. 
Should individuals and groups have the 
right of petition to the United Nations 
in the event of a violation of human 
rights? Should there be an Interna- 
tional Court of Human Rights? What 
balance of legislative coercion and 
moral pressure should be struck? Such 
questions are of vital importance and 
are not easily answered. 

The Christian churches, with their 
conception of the rights and duties of 
every man as an individual under God, 
can play a great role in stimulating 
interest in the problems of human 
rights. And as Americans, having lived 
under a Bill of Rights for over a cen- 
tury and a half, we have a particular 
responsibility to the rest of the world. 
We must let our ideals of freedom be 
widely known. At the same time, we 
must purify our own practice so that it 
will more nearly correspond with our 
profession. Our deeds as well as our 
words are needed in order that we may 
give inspiration and help to the rest of 
the world in the establishment of uni- 
versal human freedom. 

Hence I urge strongly that church 
people throughout the country give 
their most careful attention to the de- 
velopment of a Declaration and a Cove- 
nant on Human Rights, and that through 
their churches they guide the Commis- 
sion of the Churches on International 
Affairs in its effort to speak a sound 
Christian voice to the nations of the 
world. 
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Mauney Succeeds Scherer as Virginia Synod President 


By P. J. BAME 


After 22 years Richmond pastor retires as synodical executive. 


Committee authorized to study possibility of full-time head 


FoR THE FIRST TIME in 22 years the 
Virginia Synod elected a new president. 
The Rev. J. Luther Mauney, Marion, 
was named on the fourth ballot to suc- 
ceed Dr. J. J. Scherer, Jr., veteran ULC 
board member and pastor of First 
Church, Richmond. 

That there was a general tendency 
to elect new personnel in the synodical 
setup was evidenced by the placing of 
four new clerical members and two new 
lay members on the executive council. 
On this body are five clerical and five 
lay members. 

Executive council members are: Pas- 
tor William Eisenberg and J. L. Foltz, 
Shenandoah Conference; Dr. J. J. 
Scherer, Jr., and W. T. Stauffer, Staun- 
ton Conference; Pastor Malcolm L. 
Minnick and Richard T. Edwards, 


Roanoke Conference; Pastor Henry E. 
Horn and James P. Miller, Marion Con- 
ference; Dr. Rudolph Schulz and Leon 
Easterly, Knoxville Conference. 

Other synodical officers were re- 
elected: Pastor Malcolm L. Minnick, 
Salem, secretary; Harry Pugh, Rich- 
mond, statistician; and Dr. A. B. 
Greiner, Rural Retreat, treasurer. 

The convention expressed its appre- 
ciation to Dr. Scherer for his “leader- 
ship, guidance, and counsel.” Synodical 
pastors presented a gold watch to him 
and laymen a fishing rod and reel. 


HIGHLIGHTING the four days of sessions 
were such precedent-breaking actions 
as: 1) The election of a woman dele- 
gate to the ULC convention in Phila- 
delphia. 2) The issuance of an official 


F. Eppiine Rernartz, J. LUTHER Mauney, J. J. SCHERER 
Virginia Synod was breaking precedents 
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invitation to the ULC to hold its 1950 
convention on the territory of synod. 
3) The authorization of study concern- 
ing the possibility of a full-time syn- 
odical president. 

Mrs. James Lindsey Almond, Jr., a 
former secretary of the ULC Women’s 
Missionary Society, was named first 
woman delegate to represent Virginia 
Synod. at a ULC convention. She will 
be one of four ULC delegates to the 
World Council of Churches meeting in 
Amsterdam, Holland, this summer. 

Retiring president Scherer presented 
a resolution at the closing session in- 
viting the ULCA to hold its 1950 con- 
vention in Richmond. It was unani- 
mously adopted. 

A resolution calling for a study of 
the possibility of a full-time synodical 
president was recommended by the 
committee on reference and counsel. 
It also was adopted unanimously. Rec- 
ommendations on the subject will be 
presented at the 1949 convention. 


THE VIRGINIA SyNnop paid its ULC 
benevolence apportionment in full in 
1947 for the first time. Lutheran World 
Action quota for 1946-47 was oversub- 
scribed. Two new missions were es- 
tablished in- 1947. A parish has been 
selected to demonstrate what can be 
done in a rural parish where the shift- 
ing of population and lack of pastoral 
care have been followed by decline. 
Increases reported were: Baptized mem- 
bership, 1,074; confirmed membership, 
530; communing membership, 445; Sun- 
day school enrollment, 794; valuation 
of church property, $256,573; current 
expenses, $38,281; benevolence appor- 
tionment paid, $8,562. Total benevolence 
income in 1947 was $177,908. 

Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, secretary of 
the United Lutheran Church, served as 
official representative of the ULC at the 
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convention. He spoke four times. The | 


convention sermon was preached by 
Dr. Scherer on the theme “The Land is 
Before You—Go Up and Possess It.” 

“Atheism is coming in dreadful 
march against Western civilization,” 
the Rev. H. W. Falk, Frankfort, Ger- 
many, told delegates. “It is necessary 
to take every Christian means at hand 
to combat that onward drive.” He asked 
that all Christians “study what hap- 
pened to us, and take a lesson from it.” 
He pointed out that totalitarian states 
recognize only the power of men and 
never consider God. 


DELEGATES ELECTED to the ULC con- 
vention to be held in Philadelphia in 
October were: Clerical—Dr. J. J. 
Scherer, Jr., Richmond; J. Luther 
Mauney, Marion; Malcolm L. Minnick, 
Salem; Dr. R. Homer Anderson, Roan- 
oke; William Eisenberg, Winchester; 
A. Kenneth Hewitt, Konnarock; S. W. 
Berry, Timberville; H. E. Poff, Konna- 
rock; and Rudolph Schulz, Knoxville, 
Tenn. Lay—Mrs. James Lindsey Al- 
mond, Jr., Roanoke; Dr. A. B. Greiner, 
Rural Retreat; Earl Miley, Sr., Toms 
Brook; Richard Sutcliffe, Roanoke; 
J. L. Foltz, Shenandoah; George Peery, 
Salem; J. B. Bonham, Chilhowie; T. C. 
Rohrbaugh, Salem; and N. W. Pugh, 
Richmond. 

Incoming synodical president Mauney 
has been president of Marion Confer- 
ence for the past six years. He success- 
fully directed a $50,000 appeal for Mar- 
ion College and has thus far directed 
the home mission loan fund campaign 
for $50,000 to almost $100,000. 

Although a native of North Carolina, 
he is a graduate of Roanoke College 
and Southern Seminary. He was pres- 
ident of the North Carolina Luther 
League, 1930-32. He has served several 
terms on synod’s executive council. 
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It Wasn’t Too Cold in Allentown 


By WILLIAM S. AVERY 


Regardless of ice and snow, 165 workers found 


302 persons who agreed to come to Sunday school 


Four INCHES OF SNow had fallen. The 
streets were dangerously covered with 
snow and ice. Thermometers hovered 
around six degrees above zero. It was a 
night when most people in Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, felt like staying in the 
comparative warmth of their homes. 
But a group of workers from seven 
Lutheran congregations felt differently. 
Their churches were co-operating in a 
“Sunday School Enlistment Demon- 
stration.” This was one of the nights 
they had set for making calls on pros- 
pects for their Sunday schools. And 
make them they did! 

Among the workers trudging through 
the ice and snow was a team of two 
from St. John’s Lutheran Church. Their 
prospect cards called for a trip into a 
section where people with low incomes 
lived. One of the doors they knocked 
upon was that of the Howard Giering 
family. It was Mrs. Giering who let 
them in. Inside, besides the parents, 
they found 13 children ranging from 
six months to about 16 years of age. 
They wondered how many would ac- 
cept their invitation to come to St. 
John’s Sunday school. When the invi- 
tation was extended, the parents prom- 
ised that 10 of the 13 children would 
come! This was the largest number of 
promises ever received from one family 
during a “Sunday School Enlistment 
Demonstration.” ae 


THERE WERE MANY, other promises re- 
ceived that night and the next. One 
hundred sixty-five workers went forth 
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from the seven churches: Christ, the 
Rev. Henry J. Pflum pastor; Grace, the 
Rev. Phares G. Beer pastor; St. James’, 
the Rev. Raymond J. Heckman pastor; 
St. John’s, the Revs. William C. Schaef- 
fer and Clifton M. Weihe pastors; St. 
Joseph’s, the Rev. Edward G. Schmickel 
pastor; St. Luke’s, the Rev. William L. 
Katz pastor; and St. Peter’s, the Rev. 
Warren C. Heinly pastor. The 165 call- 
ers went into 358 homes and 302 people 
promised to come to Sunday school. 

Even that’s not all! On Wednesday 
night, workers in several of the congre- 
gations assembled in their own churches 
and were led in making a self-evalua- 
tion of their own work of religious edu- 
cation. This enabled those who partic- 
ipated to improve their congregation’s 
work of religious education. 

For example, Miss Eleanor Stelzner 
led the evaluation in St. James’ Lu- 
theran Church. After the workers had 
graded themselves, they adopted the 
following projects as their program for 
improvement: 1) devise a working plan 
for enlisting leaders; 2) make it possible 
for all leaders to read The Parish School 
magazine, take one or more courses in 
leadership education, and attend camps, 
summer schools, conferences; 3) ap= 
point a welcoming committee to greet 
newcomers and introduce them to their 
proper groups and classes; 4) establish 
a prospect roll with a secretary in 
charge and use various means for add- 
ing names thereto, and 5) obtain vari- 
ous visual aids for the educational work 
of the church. 
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Witt ExpLaAIn ENLISTMENT PROGRAM 
Field secretaries of ULC Parish and Church School Board: (seated) Dr. Erwin S. | 
Spees, Eleanor Stelzner. (Standing, left to right) Lawrence M. Reese, Marcus F. 
Otterbein, William S. Avery, H. R. Middleswarth, Dr. Earl S. Rudisill 


THUS WERE THE churches of Allentown 
helped to improve and increase their 
Sunday schools. Yet this particular 
“Sunday School Enlistment Demon- 
stration” had still greater significance. 
Serving in each one of the co-operating 
churches was one of the field secretaries 
of the Parish and Church School Board: 
Miss Eleanor M. Stelzner (Children’s 
Work), the Rev. Lawrence M. Reese 
(Young People’s Work), Dr. Earl S. 
Rudisill (Adult Work), Dr. Erwin S. 
Spees (Leadership Education), the Rev. 
Harner Middleswarth (Weekday Edu- 
cation), the Rev. Marcus F. Otterbein 
(Buildings and Equipment for Religious 
Education), and the Rev. William S. 
Avery (Enlistment). 

Under the enlistment secretary’s di- 
rection, other members of the staff were 
learning how to conduct demonstra- 
tions. During 1948 the entire field staff 
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of the Parish Board will be holding. 
demonstrations through the United Lu- 
theran Church. 

In fact, over 100 demonstrations have 
already been scheduled. Secretaries 
assigned to the synods are as follows: 

Miss STELZNER 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Maryland 
Pastor REESE 

Wartburg 

Indiana 

Midwest 

Nebraska 

Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
Dr. RupIsILL 

Kentucky-Tennessee 

California 

Pacific 

Rocky Mountain 

Canada 

Michigan 
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Dr. SPEES 

Iowa 

Northwest 

Western Canada 

Ministerium of Pennsylvania 

Kansas 

PASTOR OTTERBEIN 
Nova Scotia 
New York 
Pastor MmpLeswartTH 

Mississippi 

South Carolina 

Florida 

North Carolina 

Georgia-Alabama 

Pastor AVERY 

New York 

Slovak Zion 

Illinois 

Pittsburgh 
Each secretary will devote approx- 
imately 13 weeks to his assigned terri- 
tory, the staff as a whole giving over 


90 weeks to the program. 

As a result of the 1948 enlistment ap- 
peal throughout the church, the Parish 
Board hopes that Sunday school enroll- 
ment will reach a new all-time high. 
The previous peak was 832,206 in 1934. 
By 1944 this total had receded to 733,837. 
Enrollment has been climbing again 
during the last three years. 

During 1947 quarterly reports have 
been requested from all the congrega- 
tions of the church. Over 1,000 replies 
were received from the last request. 
These reports indicated that the year’s 
enrollment had increased at a 7 per 
cent rate. If the whole church has in- 
creased at only half that rate, enroll- 
ment at the end of 1947 will have ap- 
proached 800,000. 

The goal is “One Million in Our Sun- 
day Schools by 1950!” 


There Isn’t Much Time 


By HOWARD A. WESSLING 


Ed was a strong man, but too weak for the thing that mattered most 


HE was a strong man. Of that there 
was no doubt: large of frame and with 
muscles that rippled when he clenched 
his fists and tied into iron bands when 
he set a tool to his machine. I had seen 
him stand to the toughest of the lot of 
them and not a trace of fear ever cross 
his face. Once, when he fell from a 
crane and broke his arm, he stood 
calmly looking at the jagged bone-ends 
showing through his torn flesh and then 
walked steadily to the first-aid room 
where a doctor received him for treat- 
ment. 

And once, on a dare from his appren- 
tice, he pulled an aching tooth with a 
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pair of pliers and turned back to his 
machine as though he pulled a tooth 
that way every day, just like he ate his 
lunch or brushed his hair. 

But I’d never seen him like this— 
trembling and pale, nervous as a child 
saying his first Christmas recitation. 
And all because I had asked him if he 
didn’t think it was about time for him 
to join “the communion of saints” and 
publicly confess his Saviour. 

“Oh, Reverend, I couldn’t do that. I 
go all to pieces before a crowd. Look! 
Even now, just thinking about it makes 
my blood freeze and my knees turn to 
jelly.” 
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“WHAT KIND of man is this,” I thought, 
“who will face all kinds of danger, fight 
all kinds of foes, endure pain and suf- 
fering, yet tremble for this reason?” 

“Ed, all you have to do is to express 
your faith, your belief. You say ‘I do’ 
and ‘Yes, by the help of God’ and kneel 
with a humble heart and you are a 
Christian by public acknowledgment of 
Christ and Baptism in His Name.” 

But that was an end of it. “Not now, 
Pastor, not now,” was the reply given 
each time the subject came up. 


THE MORNING his son was born he 
stood looking across the white hospital 
bed where his wife lay sleeping. Draw- 
ing a rough hand across his eyes and 
cheeks, he stammered, “I guess it’s 
time now... the baby andI... the 
same Sunday morning.” 

The baby was baptized a few weeks 
later. The grandmother and grand- 
father, maternal and paternal, were 
there, and a few other relatives. So 
was Ed. But he kept his seat and twisted 
his handkerchief while Ruth and Aunt 
Martha promised to teach Eddie, Junior, 
the Ten Commandments, the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Holy Scriptures, 
and assist him to abide in the covenant 
of his baptism. 


lt | Were a Pastor 


By EDWARD RICH 


“Not now,” Ed said, “not now.” | 

Then, two months ago I stopped by to | 
see Ed again, to tell him once more | 
about his Lord and Saviour. “I’m ready, | 
Pastor. I’m ready now. It’s different | 
somehow. I’m ready.” 

My joy was unconcealed as I shook 
his hand and told him I’d see him on | 
Sunday morning at his baptism. “Not | 
Sunday, Pastor. | 
when, but not Sunday. I’ve ordered a _ 
new suit and I’ll wait for it.” 

“Can’t you see, Ed, it isn’t the outside 
of aman... it’s the inside that counts! 
Not the suit ... the heart?” 


THAT WAS Two months ago. Yester- 
day we left the home where Ed and Ruth 
and little Eddie, Jr., were making so 


-many plans for the future and slowly 


drove to the family burial plot in the 
country cemetery. Ed went along but 
he didn’t come back. We left him there, 
broken in body by the crushing weight 
of a ton of steel that fell from a faulty 
crane. And still Ed’s new suit hadn’t 
come. 

Last night I awakened, cold sweat 
chilling me, and my hands shaking like 
leaves in an autumn wind. “Not now,” 
Ed seemed to be saying. “Not now. 
It’s too late now.” 


A layman describes the sort of man he thinks a pastor ought to be 


Au, IF I were a pastor! I sat in the 
deep comfort of an easy chair, dreaming 
up a picture of myself in that noble 
service of the Lord. 

First of all, I would pray God for a 
personality that would inspire everyone 
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to like me. I would ask for the blessing 
of a ready smile that would prompt an 
answering smile. I count these two as 
important equipment to do good work. 
I would ask for divine guidance in my 
decisions, and for a broadmindedness 
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I don’t know just J 


that would enable me clearly and 
readily to see all sides of any problem 
that may. beset my people. 

The text of my sermon taken from 
the Bible would conform to the day on 
which it was delivered. I would en- 
deavor to apply the message to every- 
day life, to show how closely associated 
the Bible teachings are to our daily 
routine. My sermon would be given in 
a conversational tone (not shouted), 
and made so interesting that it would 
hold the attention of the congregation 
from beginning to end. 

I would visit every member of the 
church who was sick either at home or 
in a hospital, bringing encouragement 
and a prayer for their quick recovery. 
I would want to leave them with a feel- 
ing that my visit was most beneficial. 


I wouLp visit every new family that 
moved into town regardless of whether 
they might be Protestant or Catholic, 
and welcome them to our community. 
Such newcomers may be persons to 
whom I could cordially extend an in- 
vitation to worship with us and join 
our church. 

There are a great many details of 
church work which must necessarily be 
borne by the members of the congrega- 
tion. I would endeavor to spread this 
work over as many people as possible, 
to have them feel they are all a vital 
part of our church organization. I would 
not overload six or a dozen persons 
with all the work just because they 
were willing workers. If a person 
served long and faithfully and wished 
to be relieved of responsibility, I would 
not censure that person for doing so, 
but rather make him feel his work 
was greatly appreciated and that I re- 
gretted his giving it up. 

Often dissension arises between per- 
sons, groups, or organizations. I would 
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hear both sides and then decide impar- 
tially what was right and for the best 
interests of the church and its people. 
Then I would gently, tactfully, but 
firmly lead those in the wrong to see 
the light of understanding. I would 
discourage “cliques” by promoting the 
intermingling of members and having 
them treat others as they themselves 
would like to be treated. 


WHEN EXTRA MONEY is needed, as 
often happens for church building; re- 
pairs, increase of expenses, special ap- 
peal for Lutheran World Action, I 
would not demand that our church peo- 
ple sacrifice everything in life to meet 
that demand. People should not be led 
to believe that giving money to a church 
is more important than their attendance 
in a place of worship. Rather, I would 
stress the need of the funds in an in- 
telligent manner so our people would 
give because they wanted to give and 
not because they must. The results 
would be far more gratifying. Surely, 
everyone interested in the church 
should likewise be interested in its 
financial problems. I do not feel that 
I should have to force them to do so. 


As a pastor, I would liken myself to 
a shepherd of my flock. I would lead 
them into the pastures of fulfillment of 
the will of God. I would not drive them 
by using the whip of rebuke, lest they 
scatter, wander away, stray from the 
fold. If I led them in the manner in- 
spired by the Lord Jesus Christ, with 
His teachings, kindness, helpfulness, 
and sincere prayers, my congregation 
would follow me in the path of right- 
eousness and would receive the bless- 
ing of God. 

If I were a pastor? No, it isn’t pos- 
sible. For I am too old to fulfill that 
ambition. To me, this is only a dream. 
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Storms on Sea and Shore 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


JESUS, THE CARPENTER, was quite at 
home in a boat. It was well adapted as 
a pulpit from which to preach to the 
crowd. Orientals do not stand when 
they teach or preach. Jesus had been 
speaking to a great crowd on the shore. 
Perhaps there were many boats gath- 
ered near, “box seats” for fortunate 
hearers. 

It had been a tiring day and the same 
boat from which he had been speaking 
now would carry him away from the 
crowd, across the sea. Some of the 
boats, perhaps filled with disciples, fol- 
lowed him. Jesus made the most of the 
opportunity for rest and lay down on 
the rear seat and slept. 

A great storm arose. It must have 
been great for the waves began to fill 
the boat and even his fishermen dis- 
ciples were afraid. One suspects it was 
Peter who awakened Jesus, crying, 
“Don’t you care whether we drown?” 
Then followed a scene that has chal- 
lenged the imagination of artists and 
writers to this day. “Peace, be still!” 
said Jesus to the storm as he stood in 
the rocking boat. 

And the storm heard the voice of 
authority and immediately there was a 
great calm. Mark vividly pictures the 
authority of Jesus in his Gospel. Turn 
back to 1:18-19; 2:14; 3:5 and see Jesus 
as Mark saw him, incarnate God, Mas- 
ter of all the forces of nature. As he 
recorded this miracle, did he remember 
Psalm 106: 9—“He rebuked the Red Sea 
also and it was dried up”? 


As a mother stills her child, 
Thou canst hush the ocean wild; 
Boisterous waves obey Thy will 
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KNOW THE BIBLE |) 


Read Mark 4:35-5:20. Parallel readings— — 
Matthew 8:23-34; Luke 8:22-39. 


When Thou say’st to them, “Be still!” 
Wondrous Sovereign of the sea, 
Jesus, Saviour, pilot me. 


THEY HAD ASKED Jesus a question— 
“Don’t you care?” He asked them a 
question—“Have you no faith?” Had 
his disciples not learned that there was 
safety in his presence? Had they not | 
seen evidence after evidence of his 
power? Who are we to point the finger 
of scorn at Peter, John, and the rest? 
Storms are constantly breaking upon 
us, far more dangerous than wind and 
rain. 

Our whole world is rocking under us 
in storms of hate. Read Psalm 46. The 
God who was “Refuge and Strength” 
to the psalmist was the same God who 
quieted stormy Galilee. We ought to 
know him so much better than the 
psalmist, for he is perfectly revealed 
to us in Jesus. Trusting him, fear leaves 
as swiftly as did the storm that day, 
and we can sing: 

With Christ in the vessel 
I smile at the storm. 


THERE WAS ANOTHER STORM to be met 
that day, this time on the shore in a 
section of the country called Gerasa. 
We do not know just the nature of 
demon-possession. It has been sug- 
gested that during the time of Christ 
the forces of evil were more openly 
active, in panic at the prospect of defeat 
and total destruction. The symptoms of 
devil-possession were similar to those 
of insanity. Popularly, any insane per- 
son would have been charged with hav- 
ing a demon. 
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On the shore to meet Jesus were one 
or more (Matthew 8:28) victims of this 
dread possession. They were like wild 
beasts and as dangerous. Today, under 
the influence of Christianity, we would 
place them in institutions of mercy. In 
those days they were driven out to live 
as best they could in the caves where 
the dead were buried. Indeed it was a 
living death. The only human com- 
pany they would have would be lepers 
who received similar treatment. 

“What is your name?” Jesus wanted 
to awaken any sanity that was still in 
the man. The demons answered for 
him, “Legion.” This was split-person- 
ality with a vengeance. Countless evil 
minds dominated the lost mind of the 
man. The demons knew their Master 
and made a strange request. Perhaps 
they feared utter destruction. Jesus was 
not conquering Satan by force, else he 
never would have needed to face the 
cross. So he permitted them to possess 
a herd of swine. Immediately the swine 
broke from their keepers and plunged 
over a cliff into the lake below. 


THE SIMPLEST EXPLANATION for this 
scene of destruction is to recall that 
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these were unclean beasts. Their keep- 
ers may have been raising them for 
Roman tables and so excused them- 
selves. Where have we heard that argu- 
ment before? “You see the Romans will 
eat pork anyway and we might as well 
make what we can in the business. Be- 
sides we give generously to the poor 
from our profits and never fail to pay 
the temple tax!” We may also note 
that the Gerasenes cared for their swine 
but they let their unfortunates shift 
for themselves among the tombs! 

The swine-herdsmen are not the first, 
nor the last, to invite Jesus to leave 
when his realized presence interferes 
with their business. He is always de- 
manding choices. “Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon.” 

In the glory of his recovery the re- 
stored man wanted to stay with his 
Healer. Who could blame him! Each 
disciple has his place in God’s economy. 
For this man it was in his own home 
town, witnessing for Christ. We need 
not only to say, “TI’ll go where you want 
me to go, dear Lord,” but to add, “Tl 
stay where you want me to stay.” 

Next we will read of more revelations 
of the mighty power of Christ. 


CONFESSION OF A TAXI DRIVER 


“I wavEN’T always been a taxi driver. I had a good business once, 
but it went down in the depression. My minister got me into the taxi 
business. He said, ‘Bill, running a taxi is the same as operating a 
business. If you give good service, if you are friendly, if you treat 
people right and trust in God, you will get along, and you'll have a 


good time doing it.’ 


‘My minister told me that every morning when I went over to the 
garage to get my cab, before I started out, I was to bow my head over 
the wheel and dedicate my day’s work to God and to people. That 
may sound pious, but I want to tell you that I have made a good 
living. What’s more, I have had a wonderful time, and I am very 
happy.”—As told to Norman Vincent Peate (A Guide to Confident 


Living, Prentice-Hall, 1948.) 
February 25, 1948 
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Bitter Play 


THE CHILDREN NEXT DOOR have been 
building a snow fort. I smiled when I 
first looked out the window and saw it. 
The generations come and go but a snow 
fort is part of the heritage of each one. 

Tenderly I recalled the days, not long 
ago, when Mark and Joan were going 
in for snow architecture. In the broad 
back yard at Bordenville they laid out 
a regular castle one year. All their 
friends from near and far came to help. 

When it was finally completed, no one 
wanted to join the attacking army. They 
all wanted to be inside the fort. It seems 
to me they counted out for sides but 
the fight was so half-hearted they soon 
gave up and went on adding improve- 
ments to the structure until at last jolly 
old Mr. Sun took the matter out of their 
hands. 

Their play had been like reliving a 
bit of my own childhood. There was 
one winter when a brief thaw followed 
by a quick freeze coated all the lawns 
in our neighborhood with a thick crust 
of ice. A couple of little girls in my 
class helped me build an ice palace for 
a fairy princess. 

I can see it to this day. The walls 
were like glass, for we had carefully 
scraped away most of the soft snow 
clinging to the underside of the ice. 
When the sun struck the gleaming 
tower the light from a million diamonds 
flashed. Even the most unimaginative 
of us fully expected to see the fairy 
dance at any moment. 


So I FELT a warm little glow when I 
saw the huge chunks of snow being 
rolled into place next door. There was 
more energy than courtesy going into 
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the building, as the bigger boy shoved © 


the smaller ones aside to place his con- 


tribution where he thought it would do | 


the most good. Even at this distance I 


could hear language which I would not | 


have permitted for a moment. 


It’s not your affair, I reminded my- — 


self. Their language is no worse than 
that of dozens of their elders. Just the 
same I couldn’t shake off the feeling 
that such foul language used constantly 
and habitually must have its effect in 
molding character. It would be my 
business if I saw a child running into 
the path of a car. Surely a spiritual 
maiming was also my business. 


BREAKING RULE seven again, I laughed, 
referring to the imaginary rule of the 
British navy about taking oneself too 
seriously. Of course it offends your ears 
and your sense of good taste. But they'll 
grow out of it. And if they don’t, they'll 
be no worse than countless others. 

But that uncomfortable corner of my 
brain that always comes back with a 
fresh answer when I think I have things 
all settled peacefully kept right on 
arguing. After all, the ten command- 
ments refer to things that are far more 
basic to a sound spiritual life than sim- 
ple matters of good taste. To reduce 
them to a level with Emily Post’s in- 
junctions is not only unintelligent, it is 
good old-fashioned sin dressed up with 
the “new look.” 

How long I’d have kept on worrying 
about the matter and doing nothing, I 
don’t know. At that moment the attack- 
ing army arrived in force. Little boys 
seemed to pour into the yard from every 
direction. Faces distorted with anger, 
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they moved with lightning speed to 
press the damp snow into hard lumps of 
ice. Even-from this distance the missiles 
were unmistakably dangerous. To my 
dismay, I recognized two little boys 
from our own congregation leading the 
fight. 

And it was a fight. The defenders 
were not caught unawares, not by a 
good wide margin. They too had their 
stock of ammunition. Furiously they 
returned shot for shot. 

Desperately I tried to recall what I 
had read about the therapeutic value 
of expressing, rather than repressing, 
aggressive tendencies. Those youngsters 
were aggressive all right. They were 
aggressive to the point of losing all self- 
control, all sense of proportion. This 
was not a friendly test of wits and skill. 
It was a battle to the finish. 


As I watcuep the children more 
closely, I realized that the opposing 
forces were made up of public-school 
children on one side, parochial-school 
pupils on the other. The epithets mixed 
in with the filth and irreverence which 
flew back and forth with the snowballs 
indicated as much, even if I hadn’t rec- 
ognized any of the boys. 

This really had to stop before some- 
one got hurt. As a responsible older 
person, I could not stand by and see 
bitter, violent play which might result 
in serious injury. Perhaps if the boys 
were hailed by their elders from both 
sides at once, it might be effective. 

I was turning reluctantly to call Mrs. 
Ryan on the telephone when I saw 
Bruce Schmidt clap a hand to his face. 
He stood as if stunned for a moment, 
then turned and ran. The holders of 
the fort, encouraged by this retreat, 
swarmed over the walls of the fort, 
pressing their advantage. The public- 
school ranks held for a moment, then 
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broke ingloriously. The little boys ran 
in.every direction. The Ryan cohorts 
pursued for a short distance. Appar- 
ently they could not decide in what 
direction to pursue the enemy, for they 
turned back, swaggering triumphantly. 
Their talk was full of loud boasts as to 
what they would do to those unspeak- 
able unspeakables. 

I breathed a sigh of relief. For the 
time being there was a truce, if not 
peace. 


Wuen I towp Jerry about it he 
laughed. Then he became grave. 
“You're right, perfectly right. There is 
a value in expressing, rather than re- 
pressing, anger. But in a normal indi- 
vidual there should not be much surplus 
anger to work off. Their lack of control 
builds up, rather than eases, emotional 
strain. That includes both their fighting 
and their language. A lot of that be- 
havior is just following the crowd, and 
when the pattern for the whole crowd 
is off the track it’s hard to handle.” 

“But what should I have done? 
Should I have called Mrs. Ryan?” 

“You know how much good that 
would have done! She’d have taken 
anything you had to say as a criticism 
of her children and been at once on the 
defensive. No, if you wanted co-opera- 
tion from that source, you’d have to 
call up the principal of the parochial 
school. Isn’t Mother Therese her name? 

“As for the other children, we could 
talk to the parents, but it is hard for 
parents to handle a thing that is part of 
the gang mind. The best thing we can 
do, it seems to me, is to keep on in- 
tensifying our own youth programs, 
especially Children of the Church and 
Cub Scouts. At that age they follow a 
pattern, and we need to spare no effort 
to make the good pattern more attrac- 
tive than the evil one.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Unfair burden 


I am a widow, left with the care of my 
80-year-old stepfather. I have taken care 
of him for seven years in both health and 
illness. His own son, who lives near by, 
refuses to do anything for him. 

Life_is not very easy for me. It seems 
harder and harder to work during the day, 
to do housekeeping at night, and, in addi- 
tion, to have responsibility for this aged 
man. I work every day “in a candy shop 
dipping chocolates, and when I get home 
there is another day’s work to do—and 
sometimes a lot of unkind words. My step- 
father thinks it’s my duty to look after 
him and to be at home every evening. I 
have almost no chance to go out with 
friends or to have any other recreation. 


You have been generous—almost to a 
fault. The responsibility for your step- 
father is only partially yours at the best. 

Why will this man’s son do nothing 
for him? Is he unable? Are there con- 
ditions which make it impossible? Has 
the problem been presented to him by 
you or by someone else in an effort to 
help him see the unfairness of the pres- 
ent arrangement? If not, could you not 
enlist some man whose word would 
impress him and ask him to talk the sit- 
uation over with him? 

Certainly the son and other close rel- 
atives should be willing to share the 
responsibility. All possibilities of per- 
suasion ought to be exhausted before 
any other action is taken. As a last 
resort appeal may be made to the law— 
but it ought to be only when everything 
else has failed. 


Forgive? 


My husband has been guilty of infidelity, 
and he has confessed it. I believe he is 
truly sorry. He has asked to be for- 
given and to have another chance to prove 
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himself. If my friends knew the facts, I 


know they would insist that I divorce him. 
Sometimes I feel that I should do just that. 


But then I consider that for the most part §j 


we've had a fine life together. And I feel | 
that even in this extremity I have more to | 


lose than to gain by cutting loose from 


him. 
Would I be a stupid or an easy mark to 
forgive him? 


Divorce in such a case is justifiable. 
Both the statement of Jesus and the 
action of the church allow divorce in a 
situation of this kind. But neither Jesus’ 
word nor church law requires it; they 
only permit it. 

For you to forgive will be the more 
difficult course, but if you do so you 
will be taking higher spiritual-moral 
ground than if you demand your rights. 
If your husband will assure you of an 
amendment of life and you can find it 
in your heart to pardon him, you had 
better do so. It will prove more helpful 
to the offender and more deeply satisfy- 
ing to you. Understanding Christian 
people will approve your action. But if 
you forgive your husband, bury the 
matter; don’t bring it up again from 
time to time. Let pardon be pardon. 


Proper form 


Is it all right for a girl to ask a boy to go 
somewhere with her, if it is in a group, 
or if she has tickets? 


Yes. It is commonly done under these 
and similar circumstances. But under 
present social customs to make this a 
general practice or to become aggressive 
would bring the frowns of society. To- 
day a girl usually gains her ends better 
by indirect means, some of which are 
very effective. But the tide seems to 
be turning toward larger freedom of 
action on her part. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Across the Desk 


The number of references to Leap 
Year which have attracted our attention 
since January first of this year has 
tempted us to seek an explanation of 
the privilege bestowed on the fair sex 
every time the month of February has 
29 instead of its usual 28 days. Our 
less ponderous books did not contain 
the information we sought. It was nec- 
essary to examine the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

What we sought was the reason for 
calling every year in which February 
contained 29 days Leap Year. But here 
also our faithful counselor failed us. 
After stating that the insertion of the 
366th day at intervals of four years, 
the encyclopedia proceeded to inform 
readers concerning more abstruse cal- 
culations. We were still seeking a rea- 
son for using the distinguishing word 
leap. Beyond commenting that if this 
addition came on Monday, the day of the 
week corresponding to washday in 1947, 
it would be Wednesday in 1948, we were 
left searching for even a reference to 
the permission given women to propose 
matrimony to a male of their choice. 

In the New York World Almanac for 
1947 it is stated that in the year 1945, 
in the United States, 1,618,336 marriages 
were performed with the assumption 
that the initiative was taken by the man. 
No figure indicative of feminine lead- 
ership, leap year or ordinary, was avail- 
able. In view of the marked advance 
of women into self-government we sus- 
pect that information is withheld “until 
the next of kin can be notified.” On the 
same page it was stated that 502,000 
divorces were granted. We suspect that 
in some of them the wife was the plain- 
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tiff. However, we are not so illogical 
as to blame the occurrence of leap year 
for the increased number of divorces, 
nor for the more than one and one half 
million marriages. 


Two almanacs 

Although the events with which they 
deal are 50 years apart, we have noted 
that these official printed records are 
almost touching each other on the shelf 
in our study which carries books and 
pamphlets devoted to statistics. This 
proximity of the publications of what 
was reported in 1897 and then 50 years 
later led us to comparisons from which 
to estimate successes and failures of 
what is commonly called a critical half 
century for the Church in North Amer- 
ica. The sources to which we have ref- 
erence are the annuals, The Church 
Almanac of 1897 and The 1948 Year 
Book of the ULCA. The data recorded 
in these two booklets are invaluable 
for their testimony concerning matters 
of import to North American Lutheran- 
ism. 

A comparison of the size of these of- 
ficial collections of data forms a worthy 
beginning of our story. It happens that 
sizes of pages and of fonts of types are 
sufficiently alike to permit our use of 
their numbers as measures. The ex- 
aminer will note that the Almanac of 
1897 had 56 pages within its covers. 
Our ULCA’s recently issued Year Book 
needed just that number to carry its 
advertising, with three of its four cover 
pages thrown in for good measure. Page 
224 might be distinguished as the first 
“ad,” and would thus indicate where 
“reading matter” ended. 
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The Table of Contents is eloquent in 
its indication of progress. It has 130 
items. These are classified and arranged 
under group titles which are printed in 
alphabetical order. Major and minor di- 
visions are enumerated so that this 
table, contrasted with the one compiled 
a half century ago, shows the great 
extent of progress in ecclesiastical en- 
terprises that has been made during 
this period. 


In America and in the world 

In this year of anniversaries one 
looks with interest at the contents, of 
page 55 of the Almanac of 1897. There- 
on are two tables, the first headed 
“Growth of the Lutheran Church in 
America,” and the second “Statistics of 
the Lutheran Church of the World.” 
The reader is informed that Lutherans 
in congregations and synods a half cen- 
tury ago numbered 1,441,466. The 
total of ministers was 5,598 and they 
served 9,734 congregations. The record 
shows that in the five decades preced- 
ing 1897 Lutherans had increased from 
1,855 clergymen and 3,288 congregations 
enrolling 372,905 members to its pres- 
ent size. 

The figures thus made available are 
the sum of all synods operating in 
North America. A summary of all Lu- 
therans belonging to American synods 
in 1947 shows 14,300 ministers and 
16,241 congregations with an enrolled 
membership of 3,986,428. But our 
ULCA, the oldest of the family of 18 
synodical groups, has on its own roll 
3,844 ordained clergymen and 4,091 con- 
gregations with a confirmed member- 
ship of 1,323,167. 

One item of the statistics of the Lu- 
theran Church in the world is quoted, 
namely, the estimate that in 1897 there 
were 52,850,660 confirmed persons in 
its 43,492 congregations. In 1923, when 
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the first Lutheran’ World Convention 
met in Eisenach, Germany, Lutherans 


in all lands were added up to 80,000,000 9) 
We | 
shall watch for statistics covering our | 


and were found in 20 countries. 


church ecumenical as they will appear 


in reports of the Lutheran World Fed- | 


eration formed at the Lund convention 
last June. 


Partial failure 


One inheritance from the past lacks | | 


the basis for more than limited optim- 
ism. We are thinking of the hope of 
more complete unity of the Lutherans 
in North America. Progress has been 
made during the past 50 years, but the 
wide and historic chasms by which we 
have separated ourselves into compet- 
ing synods and maintained our weak- 
ening divisions are still here. Thanks 
to fellowship through the National Lu- 
theran Council, we were more like the 
Lord intended his servants to be during 
the last decade than ever before. 

But after reading in Tue LuTHERAN 
under date of Feb. 11 excerpts from the 
recent report to the National Lutheran 
Council of its executive director, Dr. 
Ralph H. Long, our convictions con- 
cerning the superiority of organized 
union over seasonal co-operation have 
been widened and deepened. Hitherto, 
crises have led our leaders into con- 
ferences at which terms of participa- 
tion in the solution of common prob- 
lems, relief of common necessities, and 
acceptance of obligations to share the 
burdens of missionary operations have 
been the extent of our partnerships. 
Each time a drift toward traditional 
misrepresentations and competition has 
dogged our progress. Memories of the 
past have cropped up here and there 
and have been permitted to receive un- 
due consideration. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Newly elected attorney general for the State of Virginia is Congressman J. Lindsay Almond, member 
of the ULC Board of American Missions. The former judge and his wife will represent the ULC at 
the meeting of the World Council of Churches in Amsterdam, The Netherlands, this summer. Mrs. 
Almond is the first woman to serve on the ULC Foreign Mission Board. 


PERSONS 


Burgess estate 
More than half the estate of Dr. Ellis B. 


Burgess, former president of both the Pitts- 
burgh and New York synods, was willed 
to agencies of the church, the clergyman’s 
lawyer has revealed. Dr. Burgess died 
Dec. 20. 

Largest single item is $2,000 which will 
go to the home mission committee of the 
Pittsburgh Synod. The money will be in- 
vested by this group as a church extension 
fund. A bequest of $1,000 will be given 
Trinity Church, Fort Loudon, Pa., the con- 
sregation of which Dr. Burgess was a 
member in his youth. To Trinity Church, 
Connellsville, Pa. will go $1,000. The 
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churchman served this congregation before 
being called to the presidency of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod. Another $1,000 will be given 
the orphans’ home at Zelienople, Pa. 

The Maryland Synod will receive a token 
bequest in acknowledgment of financial 
assistance given Dr. Burgess when he was 
preparing for the ministry. 


To head state association 
New chairman of the board of directors 


of the Pennsylvania State Sabbath School 
Association is C, C. Culp, superintendent 
of St. James’ Lutheran Church school, 
Gettysburg. 

Mr. Culp has been a director of the Sab- 
bath School Association for 15 years. In 
1933 he was elected vice president. He is 
now serving his 21st consecutive term as 
superintendent in St. James’. 
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Lutherans Lost in New England; 
Mrs. Lawrie Named to Head WMS 


By Conrap R. REISCH 


IN THREE of the New England states— 
Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire— 
Lutheranism is scarcely known. Augustana 
Synod has a small con- 
gregation in Portland, 
Maine, and smaller 
settlements in New Sweden and Stockholm. 
Work among the Danish Lutherans is also 
carried on with congregations in Portland 
and Westbrook. 

Strangely enough, one of the historic 
buildings in Maine is a former German 
Lutheran church at Waldoboro, whose his- 
tory dates back to 1846. The old building 
stands at the entrance to a well-preserved 
cemetery. It is being maintained by the 
German Protestant Society of Waldoboro. 
The people of the community, whose names 
indicate a German Lutheran background, 
have long since been received into mem- 
bership of a Methodist or Baptist church. 
Services in this Lutheran shrine have been 
discontinued entirely. Annual historical 
services were held there up to 10 years ago. 

Mrs. GerTRUDE Lawriz, New Britain, 
Conn., was elected president of the New 
England Conference WMS at the conven- 
tion in St. Paul’s Church, Torrington. Other 
officers named were: Mrs. John Swanson, 
New Britain, vice president; Mrs. William 
Eberhardt, Hartford, secretary; Mrs. Ed- 
ward Burkhardt, Southington, treasurer; 
and Mrs. Emil Vogel, New Britain, statis- 
tical secretary. 

Among speakers were: The Rev. and 
Mrs. Gordon Parker, former missionaries 
to Liberia; the Rev. Carl Lund-Quist, di- 
rector of the NLC Department of Public 
Relations; Mrs. Gordon Parker; and Mrs. 
Fred Teichmann. 

CONNECTICUT PASTORS met at St. Paul’s, 
Middletown, for the annual pre-Lenten re- 
treat. The communion service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Arthur Posselt, local 
pastor, and the Rev. K. Otto Klette, Rock- 
ville. Meditations on “The Cross” were 
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Connecticut 


presented by the Rev. Arthur Seyda of | 
Stratford, the Rev. Theodore Schrader of 
Naugatuck, and Dr. G. Gordon Parker of ]/ 
Collinsville. 1 

A LUTHERAN YOUTH FELLOWSHIP is being 
organized in Bridgeport, with youth groups — 


of six churches representing four synodical 


bodies participating. Pastor Seyda is ad- 
visor of a committee of young people which 
plans monthly meetings. 


Tue State LuTHer Leacue held its Lenten | 


rally at Immanuel, Meriden, Feb. 15, with 


Dr. Walter C. Langsam, president of Wag- jf 


ner College, as speaker. Over 200 young 
people attended. : 

At ImmMaNnvueEL, Naugatuck, John G. Vogt | 
was honored by the congregation and pre- 
sented with a testimonial. He has served 
25 years as treasurer of the church. 

Dr. THEODORE O. PossELT, supply pastor 
at Emmanuel, New Haven, has accepted a 
call to St. Peter’s, Greenport, L. I. and 
will leave about March 1.... The Rev. Hel- 
muth Dietrich was installed at Lawrence, 
Mass., Feb. 22. He succeeds Dr. Henry 
Freimuth. . . . A farewell reception was 
tendered the Rev. William Haegert, who 
resigned his pastorate at St. Paul’s, Tor- 
rington, to accept a call to St. John’s, Lin- 
denhurst, L. I. 


State Welfare Council Proposed; 
Would Include Over 12 Agencies 


By WattTer M. Branp?r 


FOLLOWING A REQUEST from the Lutheran 
Charities for a survey of social service 
agencies, a proposal has been suggested to 

form a Lutheran Welfare 
Michigan Council of Michigan. The 

proposal was submitted by 
the Rev. E. F. Witte of the Associated Lu- 
theran Charities of the Synodical Confer- 
ence and the Rev. H. J. Whiting of the 
Division of Welfare, National Lutheran 
Council. 

At least 13 agencies would be included in 
such a state-wide council. The Evangelical 
Institute for the Deaf in Detroit; St. Luke’s 
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Lutheran Hospital, Saginaw; and three 
homes for the aged in Grand Rapids, Mon- 
roe, and Edmore would be included. 

One step toward co-ordinating Lutheran 
social service work was taken recently 
when the Children’s Friend Society (Mis- 
souri Synod) opened an office in the Lu- 
theran Charities building (NLC) in De- 
troit. 

Micuican Synop’s apportioned benevo- 
lence for 1947 was paid 105 per cent and its 
Lutheran World Action quota 108 per cent. 
Its LWA director, Pastor Frank P. Madsen, 
has announced that synod’s share of the 
1948 goal is $17,246. 

NLC cuurcues of the Detroit area are 
sponsoring a five-week leadership school 
during January and February. A second 
term of the school will begin April 5. 

KNUBEL-MILLER LECTURES were made 
available to all pastors of NLC churches 
in the Detroit area recently. Prof. Joseph 
Sittler, Jr., Chicago Lutheran Seminary, 
delivered them at Hope Church, Detroit, 
Jan. 26-27. 

NorWEGIAN BisHop ARNE FYELLBU ad- 
dressed a large gathering of Protestants 
in Salem Norwegian Lutheran Church, 
Detroit, Feb. 3. 

WorksuHop conferences for Luther League 
officers and sponsors were conducted Feb. 
8 at Christ and Messiah churches, Detroit, 
by the Rev. Joseph W. Frease, executive 
secretary of the Luther League of America. 

ULC Secretary Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz 
was scheduled as the Lenten preacher at 
Central Methodist Church, Detroit, Feb. 
16-20. The services were under the auspices 
of the Detroit Council of Churches. 

Women of synod are looking forward to 
the WMS conference at Olivet Church, 
Detroit. The offering at this meeting will 
be sent to Miss Virginia Hoover for the new 
hostel she is preparing to open in the in- 
terior of Argentina. The next triennial 
convention of the ULC Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society is scheduled for 1949 and 
will be held in Grand Rapids. 

Tue Rev. Hersert Wotr, ALC pastor, has 
been called to serve as Lutheran student 
pastor at Michigan State College, East 
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Lansing. His wife, the former Miss Peggie 
Schroeder, served effectively as student 
counselor at Ohio State University. They 
will begin their work at East Lansing early 
in June. 


CAMPUS 


Former priest warns of danger 
A converted Roman Catholic priest, the 


Rev. Andrew F. Sommese, exposed the 
process of infiltration being employed by 
the Catholic church in all phases of Amer- 
ican culture and life, at Gettysburg Semi- 
nary, Feb. 5. The pastor of St. Peter’s 


Pastor Andrew Sommese 
speaks from experience 


Church, Philadelphia, was delivering the 
annual faculty lecture. 

The aim of the Roman program, he 
stated, is to attain such a degree of prestige 
in the U.S. thaf the Catholic church can 
obtain a concordat with the civil govern- 
ment. It would be similar to those achieved 
with Mussolini in 1939 and Hitler in 1933. 
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The church would be recognized at least 
as a “favored church” if not as “the official 
church.” 

Pastor Sommese pointed out that with 
Myron Taylor representing the U.S. at the 
Vatican as “embassador de facto” the first 
great step toward the concordat relation- 
ship had been taken. 

Using his personal experience as a back- 
ground, Pastor Sommese discussed the wide 
divergence between the Protestant and 
Catholic approaches to such matters as 
personal religious experience, church or- 
ganization, ecclesiastical authority, educa- 
tion, and the relation of church and state. 

Protestant answer to the Roman Cath- 
olic program, he said, must be to engender 
in the hearts of American Christians such 
a love for the Lord Jesus Christ as to make 
it impossible to substitute the pope as the 
head of the church. Only after this solid 
base has been laid will the Protestant 
forces be able to move to a program of 
education, publicity, and practical meas- 
ures which will effectively meet the Roman 
Catholic program on its own grounds. 


Visit Gettysburg Seminary 

More than 70 pre-theological students 
from Carthage College, Gettysburg College, 
Susquehanna University, and Wagner Col- 
lege visited the Gettysburg Seminary cam- 
pus Feb. 5. Occasion was the annual fel- 
lowship dinner. 

Speaker was David R. Peery, secretary 
to the governor of Pennsylvania and a 
member of the seminary board. He called 
on the future ministers to lead men to be 
as willing to live for peace as they have 
been to die for it. He declared that the 
only hope of lasting peace is for men to 
become filled with the love which Jesus 
Christ creates. 

Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, seminary pres- 
ident, was toastmaster. Others taking part 
were the Rev. Howard J. McCarney, Get- 
tysburg College chaplain; Howard Hinkle- 
dey, president of the student body; and Dr. 
John Aberly, president emeritus of the 
seminary. Members of committee in charge 
were: Franklin L., Keller, Harry E. Smyser, 
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Ira J. Wilson, Kenneth W. Zimmerman, | 
and Dr. Richard C. Wolf. 


Thirteen graduate at Philadelphia 


Thirteen seniors were awarded bachelor 


of divinity degrees by Philadelphia Semi-_ 


nary at a commencement, Jan. 29, in St. fi) 


Michael’s Church, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia. Dr. William F. Zimmerman, pres- 
ident of Thiel College, was speaker. | 


Graduates were: Arthur E. Baron, Irs | 


Waterbury, Conn.; William Bischoff, 
Charleston, S. C.; Helmut T. Dietrich, Cam- 
den, N. J.; Arthur E. Greenwalt, Chester, 
Pa.; Emil A. Hein, Terryville, Conn.; Theo- 
dore W. Jentsch, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Earl T. 
Knaus, Jr., Sandusky, Ohio; Celo V. Leit- 
zel, Richfield, Pa.; James R. Mayer, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; John C, Pretz, Jr., Allentown, 
Pa.; William L. Shaud, Annville, Pa.; John 
W. Vannorsdall, Philadelphia, Pa.; Frank 
W. Wagner, Jamaica, N. Y. 

At the same service Dr. John W. Dober- 
stein was inaugurated to the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania professorship. Former 
chaplain and head of the department of 
religion and philosophy at Muhlenberg Col- 


lege, he began teaching at the seminary | 
in the department of practical theology in | 


September. 


A plaque was presented the seminary by 


the navy in recognition of its services dur- 


ing the war. Philadelphia Seminary was | 


the only Lutheran institution of its type to 
train men in the navy V-12S program. 
Twenty-three students received instruc- 
tion under this plan. 


German student at Chicago 

A German exchange student, Rudolf 
Markwald, has arrived on the campus of 
Chicago Seminary and been enrolled in 
the junior class. During the war Mr. Mark- 
wald was a prisoner of war in the US. 
Since his repatriation he has been active 
in Hilfswerk, German Christian relief 
agency. 

Bishop Arne Fjellbu of Trondheim, Nor- 
way, spoke at Chicago Seminary Feb. 11. 


This was the only school in the area visited — 


by this leader. Two weeks earlier Dr. Hans 
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a | 


Asmussen, chancellor of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany, spent two days at the 
seminary. . F 

Other guests who came to the campus 
this school year were: Dr. Peng Fu and 
Miss Sarah Tsui from the Lutheran church 
of China, the Rev. Josef Juras from Czecho- 


slovakia, the Rev. Mikko Juva and Miss 
Margureta Niovius from Finland, and Dr. 
Otto Dibelius from Berlin, Germany. 

The Rev. George Flora, missionary to 
Liberia, was enrolled in the graduate school 
during the first semester. Haakon Flottorp 
of Norway was a graduate student. 


26 Ministerium Churches Approve Plan for New Synod 


By Rawpu I. SHOCKEY 


Only two congregations oppose steps toward organization in New Jersey 


CampEN—Twenty-six churches of the 
New Jersey Conference of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania have approved a plan for 

the formation of a New 
New Jersey Jersey synod. Representa- 

tives voiced the will of 
these congregations at a special meeting of 
the conference in Holy Communion Church, 
Berlin, Jan. 28. 

Seven churches of the conference did 
not express their sentiment because of 
vacancies and insufficient time to hold con- 
gregational meetings. Two congregations 
in the area registered disapproval. 

Plan of procedure for the organization 
had been outlined at a meeting of the 
presidents of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
and the New York Synod by Dr. F. R. 
Knubel, president of the New York Synod. 
Details of the plan were submitted to the 
New Jersey Conference by the Rev. C. D. 
Heft, who has been serving as chairman 
of the intersynodical committee for the 
South Jersey churches. 

It consists of three parts: 1) Formation 
of a ways and means committee. 2) For- 
mulation of a constitution and by-laws. 
3) Report to the presidents of the three 
synods involved. 

The Rev. Floyd Milleman, Riverside, of- 
ficiated as president of the conference ses- 
sions. Other officers are: The Rev. Robert 
7. Wuchter, Somers Point, secretary; the 
Rev. C. Wilfred Steffy, Phillipsburg, treas- 
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urer; and the Rev. Alvin O. Shiffer, Pleas- 
antville, statistician. 

“IN THE LIGHT of the cross we see our own 
sinfulness, selfishness, and hope,” asserted 
the Rev. Albert P. Stauderman, president 
of the New Jersey Conference of the New 
York Synod, at the pre-Lenten retreat of 
the New Jersey District of the East Penn 
Conference. The meeting was held in Grace 
Church, Trenton, Feb. 10. 

Liturgists at the communion service in- 
cluded the Rev. Paul W. Kapp, Audubon, 
president of the district; the Rev. Ralph 
I. Shockey, Moorestown, vice president; 
and the Rev. Harry S. Bowman, Runne- 
mede, secretary. 

Approval of the plan of procedure for 
the formation of a New Jersey synod as 
submitted by the intersynodical committee 
was a major item in the afternoon. 

“Tf you want your gift to go to the 
neediest people, give to LWA,” keynoted 
the report given by the Rev. Frank Brown, 
ULC director of LWA. 

The biblical development of the idea of 
Jesus as King by the Rev. C. T. Fritsch, 
professor of Bible at Princeton Seminary, 
provided a stimulating Lenten message. 
... The Rev. Paul W. Kapp presided at 
the meeting. 

Dr. J. Harotp Mumperr will be official 
representative of the ULC Parish and 
Church School Board on the staff of the 
Lutheran youth camp, Sweetwater, N. J., 
July 5-12. Social activities at the camp 
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will be in charge of a member of the Na- 
tional Recreational Association. 

The Rev. Eugene Umberger, Haddon 
Heights, is serving as registrar. The cur- 
riculum committee is headed by the Rev. 
Harry S. Bowman, Runnemede. 

New pastor of Trinity Church, Wood- 
bury, is the Rev. Louis K. Helldorfer, for- 
mer assistant pastor of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Waynesboro, Pa. Pas- 
tor Helldorfer served as instructor in the 
weekday religious education program at 
Waynesboro high school before coming to 
his new pastorate. 

INSTALLATION of the Rev. John M. Man- 
gum, former assistant editor of THE Lu- 
THERAN, as pastor of St. John’s Church, 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A.M. & 7:30 P.M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Walking Distance of All Hotels. 
SERVICES 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 
Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 


9 ° ° ° 
Emanuel’s Spire Points You to the Skies 
i In Philadelphia attend 
EMANUEL LUTHERAN 

CHURCH 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 


10 A. M., German 
11 A.M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 
Emanuel—God With Us 
Come and BringaFriend 
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Westville, was held Feb. 15. Dr. G. Elson 
Ruff, editor of Tue LuTHeran, preached the | 
charge to the new pastor. Dr. Calvin P. J 
Swank, home missions superintendent of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod, delivered | 
the address to the congregation and con- J 
ducted the installation service. 

Tue Rev. FRANK Brown presented his }) 
phase of work in the distribution of mate- | 
rial aid to the distressed people of Europe 
at Grace Church, Camden, Jan. 4. 


Oesterlen Board Names Officers; 


Old Testament Commentary Released 
By Wray C. SmiItTH 


Dayton—The Rev. John Warnes, Spring- | 

field, was re-elected president of the board 

at Oesterlen Home recently. Other 

OHIO officers named were: Dr. Frank 

Secrist, Dayton, vice president; and 

Mrs. Ross Greenawalt, Springfield, secre- 
tary. 

Present at the meeting were 28 members 
from the Ohio Synod, as well as represen- 
tatives from Indiana, Michigan, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee. They heard that total as- 
sets of the home, including properties, was 
$539,596. Cash receipts were $16,466 and 
expenditures, $43,267. 

Proposal to study a retirement plan for 
employees was approved. Also approved 
was a committee to study possibilities for 
service to children who are not brought 
into the home but to whom help must be 
given. There are now 53 resident and seven 
outside children cared for by Oesterlen. 

FEBRUARY’S FIVE SUNDAYS were clarified 
recently by Prof. Lloyd Wylie of Witten- 
berg College’s department of astronomy. 
This situation arises ordinarily each 28 
years. When a century year that is not a 
leap year intervenes, however, the inter- 
val is 40 years. February will have five 
Sundays again in 1976 and 2004. 

“THE Op TESTAMENT COMMENTARY,” 
edited by Dr. E. E. Flack, Hamma Divinity 
School, and Dr. H.C. Alleman, Gettysburg 
Seminary, was released by the Muhlenberg 
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Press Feb. 10. Decision for compilation 
was made in 1937, but wartime restrictions 
prohibited completion until 1948. In ad- 
dition to Dr. Flack and Dr. Alleman, 35 
scholars were selected to make contribu- 
tions to the commentary. 

HERE AND THERE: Members of American 
Lutheran and United Lutheran churches 
in Dayton will again hold a joint Good Fri- 
day service. . . . The two-church parish 
of Gebhart and Ingomar voted recently to 
plan for full-time pastors for each congre- 
gation by 1950. St. John’s Church, Gebhart, 
has not had a full-time pastor since 1819. 
In its 128th year, St. John’s built its first 
parsonage. Prior to 1942 it was part of a 
three-church parish. 

The Franklin-Stettler parish dedicated 
a new parsonage Jan. 18. Stettler is Ohio 
Synod’s oldest congregation. . . . Hilltop 
Church, Columbus, reports that its new 
parish education unit will be completed by 
Easter. Thirty-one stained glass windows 
have been installed. This church also re- 
ports an average attendance of 84 at its 
Children of the Church meetings. A staff 
of 12 teachers is headed by Mrs. Leonard 
Echols. 

Chautauqua Lutheran Assembly will be 
held July 25-30... . The Lutheran leader- 
ship training school is scheduled for the 
Dayton area April 5-May 10... . Grace 
Church, Dayton, Dr. Harry Hanshue pas- 
tor, recently dedicated a new set of memo- 
rial chimes. . 


With this news report 
the Rev. Wray C. Smith, 
right, concludes his pres- 
ent term as Dayton cor- 
respondent for ‘The 
Lutheran." He has re- 
signed as assistant pas- 
tor of Second Trinity 
Church, Dayton, to be- 
gin mission work in 
South Mansfield. His 
successor on ‘The Lu- 
theran" staff will be the Rev. E. Rudolph Wal- 
born, pastor of Grace Church, West Carrollton 
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Pace for Catechetical Training 
Set by Leaders in Jewish Temple 


By Ciarence A. Porrz. 


MansFieLp—A report of the giving of 
religious instruction to Jewish children 
may not be considered Lutheran 
GHIO news. But it is news, with a chal- 
lenge to Lutherans who pride 
themselves on thorough catechetical in- 
struction. 
In Mansfield, the B’nai Jacob Temple 


EASTER 


1s also a 


Memorial Giving 


Season 


But you can't be sure that you've covered all 
possibilities in church memorial giving until 


you've seen the new Catalog 92E prepared by 
your publication house. 


Its 160 fully illus- 
trated pages de- 
scribe most of the 
furnishings used in 
the church—metal, 
wood, marble or 
cloth. 

From this one 
source for avail- 
able items you are 
sure to find the 
one furnishing that 
will most suitably 
fill your memorial 
—giving needs. 
So write for your 
FREE copy today. 
Select your Easter 
Memorial from the 
newest buying 
} guide in church 

furnishings. 


UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
or any of the following Branch Stores: Chicago II, 
Pittsburgh 22, Columbia 3, S. C., Baltimore |, 
Los Angeles 5 
Please send me my FREE COPY of the new 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARTS CATALOG 


oe 


Name 


carries out a program in which the chil- 
dren are taught to read and speak the He- 
brew language so that they may be able to 
participate in services with understanding. 
Children of the lower elementary grades 
meet Tuesday and Thursday afternoons 
from 3.00 to 5.45 and on Saturday mornings. 
Ten- and 12-year-old children meet Mon- 
day and Wednesday evenings from 7.00 to 
8.30 and on Saturdays. ‘ 

FIRE COMPLETELY DESTROYED St. Paul’s 
Church, North Robinson, Nov. 28. The 70- 
year-old edifice was covered by $5,000 
insurance. 

Countess RENATA ViTzTHUM of Mantta, 
Finland, spoke to members of the Gyro 
Club, Mansfield, Jan. 21. Miss Vitzthum 
is studying at Wittenberg College. Upon 
her return to Finland she will complete 
her work for the doctor’s degree at the 
university in Helsinki. 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


CLERICAL SUITS 
CASSOCKS . . . SURPLICES 
STOLES 
RABATS - RABAT VESTS 
COLLARS ‘ 

BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 


CHURCH HANGINGS 


ALTAR LINENS 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N: Y. 


MANSFIELD CHAPTER of the women’s guild 
of Wittenberg College met in St. Luke’s 
Church Jan. 26 for a musical program. 
Final meeting of the year will be held in 
St. Matthew’s Church April 26. Miss 
Frances Randall, high school teacher, is 
president. 

AMERICAN LUTHERAN and United Lutheran 
pastors of the Mansfield area met Jan. 19. 


ULC pastors voiced agreement with the 
exegesis of the first chapters of Ephesians 
made by ALC Pastor Henry Young, Galion. | 


ALC men expressed approval of a paper, 
“The Pastor, His Ideals,” delivered by ULC 
Pastor D. Bruce Young, Shelby. The court- 
ship has not ended. 

CENTRAL CONFERENCE pre-Lenten retreat 
was held in Christ Slovak Church, the Rev. 
J. V. Turcsanyi pastor, Feb. 9. The pres- 
ident of conference spoke on “The Sieve 
of Satan.” An open forum on “Lenten 
Values” was held. 

NortH CENTRAL Federation Luther League 
held its pre-Lenten retreat in St. Matthew’s 
Church, Mansfield, Feb. 8. Don Scott, 
Mansfield, is president and Miss Gyynne 
Richards, Shelby, secretary. 

St. Paut’s Cuurcu, Mansfield, has pur- 


chased a new $4,000 electric organ to be | 
installed later in the spring. The organ | 


loft will be renovated. 


Prans at First Church, Shelby, call for 
the installation of a $21,000 organ by Easter. | 


More than $15,000 has already been paid 
into the organ fund. 
Pastor Louis VALBRACHT, Zanesviile, was 


Why Not a Preparatory School? 


The uncertainties of public education 
The insecurities of the teen veel Demand that the Lutheran Church 


The opportunities of an impressionable age 


maintain preparatory schools 


MARION COLLEGE 


“The only junior college in the United Lutheran Church” 


OFFERS THE LAST TWO YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE 


COURSES IN—liberal arts, home economics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, merchandising, 
business education, pre-technician, music, speech, pre-church work, church music. 


For information write— 


THE REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 
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scheduled to speak at the dedication service 
of the newly decorated chapel at Witten- 
berg. Religious emphasis week was held 
Feb. 8-12. © 


Church to be Started at Reiffton; 
St. John’s Leaves Mohnton Parish 


By LuTHER SCHLENKER 


Reapinc—Organization of a congregation 

at Reiffton was approved recently at a 

special meeting of confer- 

Pennsylvania ence held in Schwarzwald 

Church. At present Sun- 

day school and regular worship services 
are conducted at Reiffton. . 

Also approved was the division of the 
Mohnton parish. St. John’s Church, Mohn- 
ton, will become independent. Trinity 
Church, Gouglersville, and Allegheny 
Church, Alleghenyville, will constitute a 
separate charge. 

A pRE-LENTEN communion was conducted 
at Schwarzwald Church by officers of con- 
ference. The Rev. A. C. Schenck preached 
the sermon. After-the service an hour of 
meditation was led by the Rev. Luther 
Schlenker. The Rev. Bertram Gilbert is 
oastor at Schwarzwald. 


TWO CONGREGATIONS are planning building 


yperations. St. Paul’s Church, Lyons, has 
voted to erect a unit to be used for social 
und youth activities. Extensive repairs to 
he church building are also projected... . 
3t. Daniel’s Church, Robesonia, plans to 
onstruct a new building to accommodate 
ts church school. Improvements to the 
‘hurch are also contemplated. 

EPIPHANY CONGREGATION, South Temple, 
ecently burned mortgages clearing its 
inal indebtedness. In the two months after 
he Rev. Walter R. Krouse became pastor, 
12,000 was raised for the debt. The church 
3 being redecorated and the chancel com- 
letely refurnished. 

A TWO-WEEK CAMPAIGN to raise $100,000 
or Lutheran World Action was opened in 
he Reading area Feb. 12, by a dinner for 
istrict captains. Speaker was Dr. Clarence 
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C. Stoughton. Feature of the drive is that 
it is a county-wide drive being organized 
on a community basis instead of on a con- 
gregational basis. Chairman is the Rev. 
Gunnar Knudsen. Congressman Frederick 
Muhlenberg is honorary chairman. 

St. Joun’s Cuurcu, Host, recently ded- 
icated a Bible, paraments, altar cross, can- 
dlesticks, vases, altar linen, and offering 
plates. Speakers were the Rev. Victor A. 
Kroninger and the Rev. Sheldon E. Mackey. 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
200 S. W. Eighth Avenue 


Luther A. Thomas, D.D., Pastor 


Downtown Miami 
CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 
This Church Welcomes You 


THE EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN SEMINARY 
OF CANADA 


WATERLOO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


A Seminary of the United Lutheran 
Church in Canada. 


For Catalogue and information write to: 


Helmut T. Lehmann, President & Dean 
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The Rev. Marlin Enders, Lutheran pastor, 
and the Rev. Elmer Dech, Reformed pastor, 
conducted the service. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the conference 
WMS met in Trinity Church, Reading, Jan. 
8... . Conference Sunday school conven- 
tion was held in St. James’ Church, Read- 
ing. Among speakers were the Rev. Law- 
rence M. Reese and the Rev. Elmer L. 
Leisey. 

HERE AND THERE: The Rev. J. R. Mayer, 
recent graduate of Philadelphia Seminary, 
has assumed his work as new pastor of the 
Shartlesville parish. . . . St. Olaf choir 
sang in Reading recently. The concert 
was sponsored by the local inner mission 
society. ... A bronze tablet in memory of 
the Rev. William A. Snyder and the Rev. 
Jacob W. Lazarus, former pastors of Trin- 
ity Church, Wernersville, was dedicated 
and placed in the church there. 

Dr. Charles D. Trexler, student pastor 
at Muhlenberg College, recently spoke to 


members of the Berks pastoral associa-_ 
tion. .. . Dr. Russell D. Snyder addressed 
members of the Reading pastoral associa- 
tion. . . . Dr. Theodore Tappert spoke in | 
St. Mark’s Church, Birdsboro, recently... .. 
Dr. Earl S. Rudisill addressed the men of | 
Alsace at a rally held there. . . . The Rev. 
Imre Kovacs, Hungary, spoke at a service | 
sponsored by the Luther League in Alsace | 
Church. 

Three bequests were given Trinity 
Church, Reading, recently and placed in the | 
church endowment fund. They were from | 
the estates of Hugo Schumann, Mrs. Hiester 
A. Coleman, and G. H. Mengel. 


WELFARE 


After 25 years 
Twenty-five years ago the first call was 
made by a worker of the Lutheran Inner 


The Easter Story 


A Complete Easter Worship Service. 
Reenacted Through Visual Aids 


N ow you can have a complete Easter Worship Service on slides. The series 
includes 34 natural color 2 x 2 inch slides that tell the complete Easter story— 
crucifixion through Christ’s ascension. Four hymnslides are also included for use 


during this dramatic service. 


Make this Easter’s worship progiam more vital. Order your set now! 


38 Glassbound Slides with complete service (VSC501G) $22.30 


Order Now From Your Nearest 
Branch 


UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Abiding 
Sweet Hour of Prayer 


Easter Gift Suggestion 
Bibletone Album G 


BELOVED GOSPEL HYMNS 


featuring 

the mellow voice of J. Alden Edkins singing eight 
of your favorite hymns 

In Heavenly Love 


Blessed Assurance 
In the Cross of Christ I 
Glory 


O Master Let Me Walk I Need Thee Every Hour 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 
Columbia 3, S. C. Baltimore 1 
Los Angeles 5 
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With Thee 
Jesus Saviour, Pilot Me 
Spirit of God 
Write for Circular Describing 21 Other Bibletone 


4 Two-Sided Records 
in Album (VSG27) 
$4.70 tax incl. 


Albums 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY 


Mission League of the Miami Valley, Ohio. 
In 1947 a total of 53,796 people were vis- 
ited and more than 1,600 bedside services 
were held. In addition to its institutional 
ministry, the League conducted youth 
activities, family service, inner mission in- 
dustries, and a home for the aged. 

Slightly over a year ago the home for 
the aged was purchased. Already the orig- 
inal debt of $70,000 has been reduced to 
$27,000. It is hoped to finish payment in 
1948. Average age of occupants is 80. 

Approximately 3,500 persons came to the 
office of the family service division in 
1947. It was estimated that 7,000 incoming 
telephone calls were received and that 5,000 
outgoing calls were placed. 

Last summer, workers set up a Lutheran 
church booth at the Montgomery County 
Fair as a venture in evangelism. Over 
46,000 pieces of literature were distributed. 
Over 4,000 copies of We Lutherans and al- 
most 3,000 copies of What the Lutheran 
Church Stands For were handed passersby. 


NLC official speaks 

Dr. William G. Sodt, newly elected vice 
president of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, spoke at the meeting of the Lutheran 
Welfare Society of Wisconsin Jan. 21. Over 
200 people listened to his discussion of 
“The House of Serving Love.” 

New officers of the society are: Carl T. 
Swenson, Milwaukee, president; Arthur 
Grede, Wauwatosa, and the Rev. Ervin 
Seidel, vice presidents; the Rev. A. P. An- 
Jerson, Argyle, secretary; and C. J. Gustaf- 
son, Racine, treasurer. 

A budget of $167,000 was adopted for 
he year. This was an increase of 27 per 
ent over the budget of the preceding year. 


DECEASED 


Ernest Henry Thomas 


The Rev. Ernest Henry Thomas, 47, pas- 
or of St. John’s Church, Russell, Kan., died 
‘an. 21, after two weeks of serious illness. 
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Funeral service was conducted in St. John’s 
Church Jan. 25. Officiating clergymen were 
Dr..John E. W. Schrader and Pastor Lorin 
J. Wolff, president of the Midwest Synod. 

Pastor Thomas was born in Medlig, Ger- 
many, and brought to America at the age of 
seven. He was graduated by Martin Luther 
Seminary and ordained by the Midwest 
Synod in 1927. He served churches in 
Gretna, Nebr.; Papillion, Nebr.; and Rus- 
sell, Kan. 

In addition to carrying on his pastoral 
duties, Pastor Thomas was a member of 
the boards of Tabitha Home and the Lu- 
theran Literary Board. For a time he was 
treasurer of the directors at Tabitha. 

Surviving him are his widow, Mrs. Olga 
Hansen Thomas, and two children, Donald 
and Faye. 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


Pes a] W LAE 


1547 E. PASTORIUS STREET 
Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Llvingston 9-3324 Llvingston 9-4825 


We % Chotr and RO 8 ES 
+ é Pulpit 
ie Le Large selection of fine materials, 
fl reasonably priced; write for cat- 
/ 


MN alogue C-18 (choir robes) or P-18 
6 (pulpit robes). 


[4 COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHICAGO CHAMPAIGN, ILL. NEW YORK 
117 N.Wacker 1000N. Market 366 Fifth Ave. 


LOX DeAHPONEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST. 
TROY, N. Y- 


BELLS 
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ASTER Gifts 


For Christian Giving | 


Goldtone Religious 
Pictures 


Newest techniques in plas- 
tics have been used in pro- 
ducing these new pictures. 
Frame has no corners or 


seams, lon stony ievoniee HES 
are protected by a spark- 94 e 
ling clear plastic. Easily § Me he 
¢ cleaned with a damp cloth. Uh 


i Each picture complete with > GREETING 
' hanger. 534 x 634 inches. ; 
| Individually gift boxed. 


Head of Christ NMWII30 The Lord Is My Shepherd 


Christ in Gethsemane NMWI1133 | 
Cicib at Haadf-bree oe The® Boyschrist me NMWEl34 | 


NMWI1132 Christ at Dawn NMWII35 
Jesus, the Children's Friend NMWI1136 


96 reach At Easter 


WOVEN BOOKMARKS 


are particularly appropriate for 
Christian greetings. Woven of 
enduring rayon with all the 
beauty and color of rare em- 
broidery. Mounted on a beautiful 
folder, designed to carry your 
personal message. 

The Lord's Prayer NM432 
The Twenty-third Psalm NM434 
| Am The Resurrection 
(John 11:25) NM436 
The Beatitudes NM437 
God Is Love NM453 
For God So Loved 
(John 3:16) NM454 
Not My Will (Luke 22:42) NM460 
The Good Shepherd NM464 
15 each; $1.50 a doz. 


Symbol 
Art 
Stationery 


Church Symbols in color 
on the upper left of each 
sheet stylize this Chris- 
tian stationery. Brief ex- 
planatory note of sym- 
bol appears on page 4. 
Folded size 5 x 8 inches. 
Package contains 18 
sheets (3 sheets of each 
of 6 symbols) and 18 
envelopes. 


NM790 
35 pkg. 
$3.60 doz. pkgs. 
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Your Favorite Rel igious Art 


on PYRAGLASS LAMINATED PLAQUES 


Popular religious art laminated on a seasoned Sallman's “Head of Christ'' NMI441A 
walnut base. The high gloss pyraglass coating Sallman's ''Knocking at Heart's Door'’ NMI442A 
brings out the rich tone of the pictures. Metal  Sallman's "'The Good Shepherd" NM1443A 
eyelet is centered on back for wall mounting. 3% Plockhorst's ''Christ and the Children'' NMI444A 
x 5 inches. Gift boxed. $1 each, $11 a dozen 


Lovely Scripture Text Cards 
for your EASTER GREETINGS 


Ten beautiful folders with meaningful friendly greetings and appropriate Scripture 
texts. Each folder is daintily tinted in Easter colors. Complete with envelopes and 


beautifully boxed. An outstanding value at 


NM2200 


50 cents 
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the confirmand. 


NM5409, Confirmation Greetings. 5!/, x 63% inches. 
Features a scented satin sachet. 5 cents 


NM5206, Confirmation Greetings. 434 x 534 inches. 
Crystalline applique and embossing. 10 cents 


NM5180, Greetings on Your Confirmation. 434 x 
534 inches. Silver foil insert and embossing. 
10 cents 


NM4150, Best Wishes on This Happy Occasion. 
4%, x 5'/g inches. Die-cut aperture. Roses and 
candle design with embossing. 5 cents 


NM4I5I, Confirmation Greetings. 4!/g x 5!/g inches. 
Unusual die-cut aperture and daintily embossed 
floral figures. 5 cents 


Greet them 
with SCRIPTURE TEXT FOLDERS 


Beautifully tinted rich designs that will convey your 
best wishes on a day that will be long remembered by 


antiemetion 
. Creetin Ws 
petngs 


The Common Service Book 


SMALL WORD EDITION 

(WITHOUT MUSIC) 
INDIA PAPER 
UB571 $5 
Morocco, limp, round corners, red 
under gold edges, back and side 
titles and IHS monogram in gold, 
headbands and marker. 354 x 512 
inches. 


UB576 $6 
Red Morocco, limp, round corners, 
red under gold edges, titles and 
IHS monogram in gold, headbands 
and marker. 354 x 51% inches. 


MUSIC EDITION 
BIBLE PAPER—5!/, x 8 INCHES 
UB592 $4.75 
Imitation leather, limp, round cor- 
ners, back title and side cross in 
gold, red under gold edges, head- 
bands and marker. 


UB593 $6.00 
French Morocco, limp, round cor- 
ners, back title and side cross in 
gold, red under gold edges, head- 
band and marker. 


SMALL WORD EDITION 
(WITHOUT MUSIC) 
3¥, x 54 INCHES 


UBS5II $3.25 
Leather, limp, round corners, red 
under gold edges, back title and 
side IHS monogram and cross in 
gold, headbands and marker. 


UB512 $3.50 
Pebbled Calf, limp, round corners, 
red under gold edges, back title 
and side IHS monogram and cross 
in gold, headbands and marker. 


UB513 $5 
Morocco, limp, round corners, gold 
roll, red under gold edges, back 
title and side cross in gold, head- 
bands and marker. 


UBS5I5 $3.50 
White imitation leather. Suitable 
for confirmation gift or as a bride’s 
book. Limp, washable. With gold 
edges and title. 
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BIBLES 


Personal or Gift Use 


GENUINE LEATHER, overlapping covers, 
amber under gold edges, headbands. Easy 
reading bold face type. 64 pages of helps. 
Colored maps and a four-page family reg- 
ister. King James Version. 4% x 6% inches. 


BR320 $3.20 


IMITATION LEATHER, stained edges, self- 
pronouncing and self-indexed, illustrated 
maps, study helps. King James Version. 
42 x 7 inches. 


BKI00 $2.15 


GENUINE LEATHER, overlapping covers, 
red under gold edges, self-pronouncing, 
self-indexed, complete helps for students 
and teachers including 256 pages, 65,000 
center page references, 16 pages of col- 
ored maps. King James Version. 5 x 7% 
inches. 


BK275 $4.50 


GENUINE LEATHER, red under gold edges, 
self-pronouncing and self-indexed. 16 illus- 
trations, 8 maps, 64 pages of helps. King 
James Version. 4/2 x 7 inches. 


BK200 $3.95 


GENUINE LEATHER, red under gold, gilt 
edges. Full page pictures in color and 
sepia. Exceptionally large selection of Bible 
Study Helps. King James Version. 5 x 74 
nches. 


BH 245 $3.20 


—Revised Standard Version 


of the New Testament 


T8001, Blue Binding, colored jacket $2 
T8500, Leatheroid, boards, red edges $3 
T8640, Genuine Morocco, leather lined, over- 
__ lapping covers, red under gold edges $10 
T8570, WHITE Leatheroid, limp, gold edges, 

presentation page in color $5 


A stimulating biography of Saul of Tarsus by one of the great- 
est living Biblical scholars. Dr. Goodspeed has pieced together 


Verse Reference Bibles 


60,000 verse references are indented to better 
serve the reader. Study Helps. King James Ver- 
sion. Presentation and family record pages. 5 x 
734 inches. 


GENUINE LEATHER, limp, gold back titles, 
red under gold edges. 
BH4514 $5.25 


GENUINE MOROCCO, overlapping covers, 
leather lined, gold back titles, red under gold 
edges. 

BH4533 $8.25 


Red Letter Edition 


Old and New Testaments, presentation and fam- 
ily record page. Complete helps including dic- 
tionary—concordance, Illustrated. French Mo- 
rocco leather. Red under gold edges. 

BHI812CR $5.75 


Easter Gift Book for 


Your Pastor 
PAUL 


by Edgar J. Goodspeed 


® 


the scattered data available on the life of St. Paul and from it 
emerges a study that traces Paul out of his national and racial 
background into the wider horizons where Christianity was the 
religion for all mankind. Of great interest to the student of Paul 


is Dr. Goodspeed’s ability to relate each of Paul's Letters to 
the historical conditions that led him to write it. 
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$2.75 
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‘Ss Lovely Costume Jewelry at Easte 


NM204N 


MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
LOCKET 


Lovely locket in shape 
of Bible. Facing is 
mother-of-pearl; sides 
and cross are 1/20 of 
10 carat gold. % x % 
x 4 inches. Includes 
chain. 


NMIOI2C $4.80 Tax Incl. 


MARCASITE CROSS 


AND CHAIN 


Imported marcasite on an attrac- 
tively styled mounting makes this 
a favorite costume accessory for 
daytime and evening wear. Cross 


1 inch; chain 18 inches. 
NM5570 
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$3.60 Tax Incl. 


LINK BRACELET 


Sparkling rhodium finish. Luther Emblem 
in full color attractively set in the clasp 
link. Ideal for the teen-age girl. 


$2.40 Tax Incl. 


FILIGREE BROOCH 


Sterling silver Luther Emblem mounted on 
Perfect for the 


a sun-ray lucite center. 
ior-Miss. 
NMSS7A $3.60 Tax Incl. 


STERLING SILVER BRACELET 


Dainty link design of simple 
beauty, expertly fashioned in 
gleaming sterling silver. Center 
mounting features Luther Em- 
blem on a ribbed silver design. 


NM554N $3.60 Tax Incl. 
fs 4 3 
TIE CLASP 


A most practical gift for the men on your list. 


Design is a cross within the Circle of Eternity. 
NM468 90 cents Tax Incl. 


STERLING SILVER CROSS AND CHAIN 


Simple lines enhance the reverent dignity of 
this sterling silver cross. Cross, 7 inch; chain 


18 inches. 
NM8318 $2.70 Tax Incl. 


GOLD FILLED CROSS AND CHAIN 
Thin-shafted cross of simple dignity. 1/20 of 
12 carat gold filled on a sterling silver base. 
Cross is 7% inch; chain 18 inches. 

NM546 $2.70 Tax Incl. 


GOLD PLATED CROSS AND CHAIN 
Inexpensive, engraved, bright-lustre yellow 
gold plated crosses. 

NM9196, 1 1/16 inch cross and 18 inch chain 

$2.10 Tax Incl. 
NM9195, 7% inch cross and 18 inch chain 
$1.80 Tax Incl. 
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BOO KS For All On Your Haster Gift Last 


FROM DAY TO DAY by J. Henry Harms 
Each day's devotion begins with a Scripture reading, features a two- or three- 
minute reading and concludes with a prayer. $1.75 
THE DAY’S WORSHIP by Charles B. Foelsch 
A pocket-size book of daily devotions, based on a weekly topical theme. 
Cloth Bound $1] Keratol $1.25 
PRAYERS by L. M. Zimmerman 
An inexpensive book of prayers for all occasions. 50c 
LITTLE TREASURE OF PRAYERS 
A pocket book of morning and evening prayers. 50c 
FOR HIS NAME’S SAKE by Martin Hegland 
Now you can read the New Testament in a year of daily devotions. Each day's 
devotion includes a closing prayer. $1.50 
FOR WALKING WITH GOD by Costen J. Harrell 
CHILDREN Sixty reverent readings dealing with some phase of the Christian life. $1 
2% eprete Stover THE WAY by E. Stanley Jones 
each with a Bible Daily devotions on following the Christian way. $1 
verse of value to 
Beginners and 
NORE ds For Group Giving CLIP-ON-LAPEL 
(NM3C) I5¢ GOLD MINIATURE LAPEL CROSSES CROSS 
i Heavily gold-plated crosses assuring a long- A well- proportioned '/2 
Egermeier’s wearing inexpensive gift of popular appeal. inch cross for insert- 
Bible Story Book Style NM8420 has a pin and safety clasp. Other jing in lapel button- 
Now in a popular styles have a screw back and safety nut. hole. Fastens firmly, to 
edition. Over 200 il- Price Includes Tax Each Doz. lapel by squeezing 
lustrations. 234 NM8420 Cross '/p x 48c $4.80 cross and backing to- 
Stories. Cloth NM8418 Cross '4 x '4 30c $3.00 gether. NM8G, 18c 
bound. NM9668 Cross 10 K, 4 x I 72¢ $7.20 each, $1.98 per doz., 
(1237) $2.95 NM9902 Cross 10 K, 4 x if, 90c $9.00 Tax Incl. 


USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER YOUR EASTER GIFTS 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 17 W. Franklin St. 3103 W. Sixth St. 
Chicago I], Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S. C. Baltimore |, Md. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
uantit : f Total Amount 
eel Title hrice Dollar Cents 


Total Amount | 


Do not write 
Name - == in this space 


Address Aes. - 


Zone State 


City. 
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in CONCLUSION .. 


SomME pay I HoPE to write an article 
entitled “The Man in the Mask.” It will 
be illustrated with a picture of a big 
fellow wearing a black mask over his 
eyes. Who is he: some dangerous crim- 
inal, or a famous statesman in disguise? 

In my article he will eventually take 
off his mask, and we shall see that he 
is Mr. Johnston, who lives three doors 
down the street. He is a very harmless 
and ordinary fellow. There seems to be 
no mystery at all about him. He has a 
wife, two children, a job as cashier in 
a small industrial company, and goes to 
the movies about three times a month. 

The lack of mystery about Mr. Johns- 
ton—the fact that he is so ordinary, so 
deep in routine—will be explained in 
my article. Since he seldom wears his 
mask, people seldom give him a second 
thought. 

At an earlier time he was one of the 
pale, anonymous little boys in the fourth 
grade. Later he got married at the 
Presbyterian Church at 5 Pp. m. Occa- 
sionally he has a bad cold and doesn’t 
show up at the office. Another fellow 
does his work and it doesn’t seem to 
make any difference. Some day Johns- 
ton will die and be thoroughly for- 
gotten. 


Is THERE ANY mystery about this man? 

Suppose he could be an actor in a 
great play. Let him go out on a vast 
' stage, with the sun and moon and stars 
for a setting, and play the part an ex- 
traordinary author had written for him. 
Then you might wake up and notice. 

Maybe you begin to get an idea of 
what I have in mind. This man is an 
actor in a great play. Since he is aman 
of Christian faith, he knows it. Before 
the universe was created, there was a 
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part for him written into the play. The 
author is very eager for him to play | 
the part as it was intended. Success 
or failure will mean much in the his- 
tory of eternity. 

No wonder Johnston wears the mask | 
now and then. There is a mystery about | 
him, although people seldom realize it. J 
He is not a nameless little fellow in the 
vast ranks. Nobody is. There is a part 
for every man in the author’s play. 


THERE IS a great deal of practical 
value in knowing that we are all ina 
situation similar to that of the man I 
would like to write about. If we don’t 
know about the parts which are ours in 
the drama God wrote, we are inclined 
to try to dramatize ourselves in little | 
ways we figure out. 

We can get elected vice president of | 
the Thursday Luncheon Club and con- | 
sider ourselves great executives. There _ 
are thousands of little ways of building | 
ourselves up and giving ourselves some | 
sense of importance. None of them is 
any good in comparison with the one 
way in which we are really important. 

God has written us into his tremen- 
dous drama of life. Our only value is in 
knowing this, and acting our parts ac- 
cording to his intention. We must study 
our parts carefully, and get all the help 
we can from the Director. Everyone 
around us has a part assigned in’ the 
play, and of course we must take into 
account the other actors or the plot 
will be ruined. 

This is the mystery in life. We, who — 
may seem to others to be colorless and 
ordinary, have been assigned by the 
Author to parts in his play. He waits 
eagerly to see how well we do. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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Whatever The ‘Ove e? 
You Can Give 


The LUTHERAN 


NEWS MAGAZINE OF THE ULCA 


What finer and more lasting gift, so reasonably priced, can you 
give your Lutheran friends, than a subscription to the News Maga- 
zine of The United Lutheran Church in America? 


Every week, for a year, your friends will be reminded of your 
thoughtfulness in supplying them with this pocket-sized magazine 
that gives them all the Lutheran Church news—both at home and 
abroad—national and international news affecting the church, as 
well as an important array of features and fiction providing good 
reading. 

Simply fill in the coupon and mail it together with your remit- 
tance. An attractive card will be mailed your friend advising of 


your gift. 


THE LUTHERAN $2.50 

1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. - 
Including 

SRELOSE GNIS poe ete ee-t- Send a gift subscription to Gift Card 
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Carthage College 


Culture _ Refinement _ Spirituality. 


1. Predominantly: 


1. A Lutheran Spirit 
2. A Lutheran Faculty (65%) 
3. A Lutheran Student Body (67%) 


2. Educationally: 


1. Liberal Arts 4. Business Administration 
2. Teacher-training 5. Christian Service 
3. Music 6. Pre-professional fields 


(Full four-year course in home economics—fully ac- 
credited for teaching in Smith-Hughes high schools. ) 


3. Conveniently: 
Housing at Carthage is provided through: 


1. Modern permanent 3. Furnished apartments for 
dormitories married veterans 

2. Re-built low-rent 4. Rooms in good private 
dormitories homes 


(New $245,000 dormitory for men—complete with hot 
and cold water in every student room.) 


4. Immediately: 


Presently enrolled, 720 students. Many were turned away 
last fall. 


Capable Lutheran students are invited to enroll now for the 
term opening, September, 1948. Write for application blanks. 


Erland Nelson, President Carthage, Illinois 
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